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fates. 
PANTOMIME CHARACTERS. 


The interesting account of Three Early Panto- 
mimes, given by Mr. Husk in No. 102, 4" Series, 
brings to min _ admired pantomimes, and 
especially the celebrated Mother Goose, which, 
however, no doubt owed much of its fame and 
popularity to the excellent acting of Grimaldi, 
supported by Bologna, the Harlequin, and Barnes, 
the Pantaloon. This was in the old Covent 
Garden Theatre, previous to the fire, and also, 
therefore, to the O.P. riots, in memory of which 
I still have an O.P. medal worn on the occasion, 
and the music of the O.P. dance, with copies of 
several of the squibs. There was a joke of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs (a man not much given to joke), who 
was engaged in some of the legal proceedings con- 
nected with these riots, when he was said to have 

uoted—* Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum.” 

here have been good clowns contemporary with 
and subsequent to Grimaldi, but none who have 
equalled his humour and assumed simplicity. He 
was also great in serious pantomime, and not 
merely a comic mime. In these early pantomime 
days, the question would occur, who was the 
original Harlequin, the first Clown, and the father 
of all the Pantaloons? This question is even now 
only answered conjecturally, and I should be 
glad if any of the numerous readers of “N, & Q.” 
would give additional information on the subject. 


Harlequin, who takes the lead with us, is said 
by Lessing to be derived from the ancient mimus 
Centunculus, who wore a similar particoloure 
or patchwork dress. He was not originally the 
mere dancing, skipping, and dumb pantomimic 
hero that he is now with us (Rich, our first Harle- 
quin, is said to have been most eloquent in his 
—— gestures), but was a wit and a 

umorist, and sometimes a saucy one. Witness 
what we are told of Carlini (who was a favourite 
Harlequin for forty-two years), Cecchini (who 
wrote a book on the subject, and was ennobled by 
the Emperor Matthias), Florian, Sacchi, Dominic, 
and others. The story of Louis XIV. and the 
partridges is told of the last. The birds were on 
a silver dish: “Give that dish to Dominic,” says 
the monarch; “ And the birds?” says the crafty 
actor. 

It has been stated that Harlequin was intro- 
duced into Italy as an offshoot of the ancient 
mimes in the fourteenth century, and degenerated 
into a blundering servant and butt of a character 
called Brighella. He was improved by Goldoni, 
and first became a wit in France (Curios. Liter. 
iii., 15, 16), where he was apparently a leading 
theatrical character as far back as the time of 
Henry IV., as Tallemant des Réaux (fistoriettes, 
1-24) gives an anecdote of Arlequin and his com- 
pany coming to Paris in the time of this — 
monarch. On going to pay his respects, he took 
possession of the seat from which Henry had 
risen, and addressing him as if he was the king, 
said, “ Well, Arlequin, you have come here with 
your company to divert me; I am well pleased, 
and promise to protect you, and give you suflicient 
pension.” The king now thought it time to in- 
terfere, and cried out, “ Hola! you have played 
my part long enough, let me undertake it myself 
now.” An anecdote of one of our English actors 
is told of Carlini when acting before a small 
audience. The Columbine spoke low to him, 
when he said, “Parlez plus haut, nous sommes 
entre nous, et personne ne nous écoute.” The 
origin of the name of Harlequin, from a young 
actor of the time of Henry III. of France, so 
called from his having been received into the 
house of the President Achilles de Harlai, or 
from Hurlemayne’s meyné (a wild set by-the-bye), 
can scarcely be maintained. Pelliser, in his His- 
torical Essay on the Drama in Spain, mentions a 
company of Italian comedians at Madrid in 1574, 
whose founder and manager was Alberto Gan- 
assa. Amongst other characters were Arlequin, 
Pantaleone, and the Doctor. They occasionally had 
puppets and rope-dancers, and among the latter 
was a monkey, a rival to the equestrian monkeys 
now at the Holborn Circus. Riccoboni, in his 
engraving of “Habit d’Arlequin ancien” (His- 
toire du Thédtre italien), \depicts him in a close 
jacket, with short skirts, and tight pantaloons 
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extending over his fect to the toes. There are 
atches on the dress of different colours, as Ricco- 
fou mentions his particoloured dress and shaven 
head taken from the ancient mimes. He has a 
semi-transparent half-mask,a cap, and awand. The 
“ Habit d'’Arlequin moderne” is nearly the same. 
Though regular Harlequinades were first intro- 
duced into England by Rich, yet the character of 
Harlequin and others of the same stamp were 
known long before his time. Nash, in the dedi- 
cation to his Almond for a Parrot, calls the famous 
Clown Kempe a “ Harlequin,” meaning a speak- 
ing Harlequin, such as he had seen when abroad. 
In one of the sketches of Inigo Jones for the 
masque of The Fortunate Isles, prepared for 
Twelfth Night at Court, 1626, printed by the 
Shakespeare Society, there is a character called 
Harlequin for the Mountebank, dressed in loose 
trousers, and white dress with long sleeves, like 
the modern Scaramouch. An Italian Harlequin 
is introduced in The Travailes of the Three English 
Brothers, 1607. In Limberham, by Dryden, 1678, 
Woodall, in the first scene, says “I speak no 
Italian, only a few broken scraps, which I picked 
feom Scaramouch and Harlequin at Paris ;” and, 
in the prologue to The Spartan Dame, by 
Southerne, about 1704, he is referred to as the 
“facetious Harlequin.” In Harleian MS. 5931 
there is a quack doctor's bill of 1707, with a 
woodcut of the doctor, and his Merry Andrew 
with a monkey. The Merry Andrew is dressed 
in a patchwork suit very like our Harlequin ; 
and there is an advertisement, of about the same 
date, of an entertainment, comprising amongst 


|. the pait, until it culminated in Grima 


of a mask or head of Jocus, not unlike the head 
of a mediaval jester, with a folded cap and two 
long lappets. The character gradually worked 
down to the early Italian dramas or mysteries, 
which seem to have abounded in comic characters, 
In many of our early mysteries there was a Vice 
or some similar buffoon introduced, and’ some 
gross ribaldry even in the most sacred subjects, 
such as in the mystery of the Crucifixion, &¢, 
It was the same in the German mysteries of the 
fifteenth century, where a character like their 
Hans Wurst is occasionally introduced, but these 
were all different from our pantomime Clown, 
These old dramatic Clowns were continued lon 
after the time of Shakspeare, who has intentnael 
them in several of his plays, and the last of them 
is said to have been in Shadwell’s Woman 
Captain, 1680, nearly forty years before Rich's 
first pantomime. The pantomime Clown’s dress, 
the particoloured suit and cap, have some affinity 
to psi of the ancient fool. If we could have 
before us the plot or ground plan of Rich's first 
Harlequinade, we might perhaps get some insight 
into the nature of the Clown then introduced, no 
doubt then taken, with other characters, from the 
Continent. He was, perhaps, originally a blunder- 
ing servant of the Pantaloon, and gradually made 
prominent by the skill of those who performed 

ii before 
whom Delpini is mentioned as an excellent 
Clown. 

The Pantaloon is evidently taken from the 
Italian, whose prototype was the Venetian mer- 
chant, with his ‘San gown (originally black) and 
red under garments, with breeches and stockings 


other things a dance between a Scaramouch, a | 
Harlequin, and a Punchinello, in imitation of | united, whence the name of pantaloons given to 
Billsing a Reckoning. that article of dress. He also probably adopted 

The first Harlequinade by Rich (who performed | some of the character of the Bolognese Doctor, a 
under the name of Lun) was in 1717, at the | babbling, boasting character. 


theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, called Harlequin The Scaramouch was occasionally introduced 
Evecuted. Rich was famous for his taste in com- 
posing these entertainments, and his skill as Har- 


equin, in which character he flourished till 1761, | 
Garrick, in | 


and all his productions succeeded. 
1750, brought out an opposition pantomime, 
called Queen Mab, in which the celebrated come- 


dian Woodward was Harlequin, and it was suc- | 


cessful. Dickens, in his Memoirs of Grimaldi, states 
that previous to 1800 the dress of Harlequin was 
a loose jacket and trousers, and that the performer 
was continually standing in one of the five posi- 
tions, but when Jlarlequin Amulet was performed 
at Drury Lane, in Christmas, 
celebrated dancer and Harlequin, introduced new 
attitudes and jumps, and the present dress. 

It is difficult to give the origin of that impor- 
tant character the Clown. A Clown per se was 
no doubt known in the earliest dramatic r»pre- 
sentations, prior probably to the Roman Jocus 
or Momus, Montfaucon gives a representation 


799, Byrne, the | 


| as well as the Clown, but though in italy a witty, 
| saucy fellow, degenerated here into a grotesque 


dancer, dressed in a loose dress, with sleeves 
coming over his hands. D'Israeli derives him 
from the Captain Spavento, a braggadocio bully 
in the Italian performers, and says that he origin- 
ally wore the Spanish dress, and was always in a 
anic, (Curios, Lit., iii. 17.) He mentions Tiberio 
‘jurilli, who was a companion in his boyhood of 
Louis XIV., as distinguished in this character. 


| Walker (in his Drama in Italy, 240), agrees with 


D'Israeli in stating that the Italian braggadocio 
captain (which was the original) gave way to the 
Spanish captain in the time of Charles V., and 
the latter gave way to Scaramuccio about the 


| year 1680. 


Riccoboni (Hist. du Thédt. ital., pp. 7-9) says 
that Harlequin and Scapin were called in Italian 


| Zanni, being the same as Sannio mentioned by 


Cicero as a ridiculous character. 


‘ 
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Space will not allow a few observations on that 
amusing fellow Punch, or Pullicinello, who other- 
wise well deserves them, though not a regular 
pantontime character. Wm. Sanpys. 


FOLK LORE: PIG SUPERSTITION. 


The buying of a pig by a friend of mine in Meck- | 
lenburg the other day gave rise to the mentioning | 
of many superstitious practices scarcely dormant, | 
but still thought of, if not practised, with regard | 
to pigs in that part of the world. The poor beast, | 
having been brought from the country, and having | 
most probably overrun itself, fell ill, and there | 
were signs that it was going to leave this “ meil- 
leur des mondes.” (The “compassionate reader ” 
is informed that it is still alive, being “ brought 
round” by alarge quantity of apples.) A council 
of neighbours assembled, and the female part of 
the assembly had, I must confess, the presidency, 
without however being altogether composed of 
that respectable genus called “old women.” One 
advised that a black-thorn stick (Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus, L.) ought to be put into the left corner of 
the pig-sty to keep off witches and witchcraft; 
for a belief in the “evil-eye,” especially when | 

igs, geese, and cows are bought, is still common | 
in the North of Germany. 

Another said that the rubbing with the seed of | 
dill (Anethum graveolens, L.) was an effective cure 
against the evil eye with which, she was almost 
inclined to say, the poor beast might have been 
looked upon by some evil-disposed envious neigh- 
bour. This reminds me that the seed of fennel 
(Feniculum officinale or Anethum faniculum?) or 
branches of this plant are considered with the same 
favourable eyes in the Pyrenees. 

A third said she had heard that a pig ought to 
be washed on three successive Fridays—(In the 
North of Germany this day is still considered a 
lucky day in some respects at least. It is lucky, 
for instance, to cut one’s nails on a Friday, quite 
the reverse from D. J. K.’s note in “ N, & Q.” 
4" S. i. 575 as regards the French, but corre- 
sponding with Dutch superstitions and probably 
Koman too (vide ante); Friday is the day for 
most weddings, &c.)—and afterwards fumed with 
the bark of cascarilla (Cortex cascarille). Most 
= against vermin with which a newly 

ought pig may be infected. 

Another person praised highly the painting of | 
the wood in and about the sty with what she 
called schwarten diig (Platt-deutsch; literally | 
“black getting-on-well,” e. some black mix- 
ture which is the means of the pig getting on 
well), which on my inquiry at the apothecary’s is | 
the so-called Olewm philosophorum imported from | 
Russia, and composed of tar, turpentine, Xe. This, 
methinks, was introduced in Russia and from 


| 
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| 


| 


thence in order to kill the vermin, but has since 


' been honoured with witchcraft ideas. 


It was also mentioned (with the expressions of 
“T have heard” and “it is said,” which com- 
monly express the faith of the narrator) that if 


' the head of a horse were to be buried under the 
| trough of a pig-sty this would be the means of 
| the pig always enjoying its food, and of always 
| eating “the trough empty,” as the horse is an 


animal that is always eating too! 

Have any of these superstitions, some of which, 
as will be seen, became such through the medium 
of the “great unwashed,” who are everywhere 
fond of associating the proceedings of cleanliness 
and sanitary rules (Oleum philosophorum, the fum- 
ing and washing, &c.) with witchcraft,—have any 
of them been observed in England? The author 
of Verdant Green may perhaps know. 

Hermann Kixpr. 

Germany. 

“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR”: 
“CRIED GAME.” 

“ Host. . . . go about the fields with me through Frog- 

more: I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at 


| a farm-house a-feasting;—and thou shalt woo her ;— 


cried game ? said I well.”—Act LI. Se. 3. 

“Cry aim” and “cried I aim” have gradually 
crept into favour, and into the text; but I have 
ever been persuaded that the change to “curds 
and cream” is as good—that is, as bad a one. 
“Cry aim” must mean give me encouragement 
in my definite aim or attempt, but the host is not 
making an attempt merely suggesting an aim to 
Caius, nor is he at all the man to ask for Caius’ 
encouragement. As to “cried I aim”: if Caius 
has made any attempt, and in his rage and per- 
plexity he has made none, it is one quite different 
to that suggested by the host. How, then, car 
the latter ask, “ youraim?” For 
a doubtful phrase only once used elsewhere by 
Shakespeare, it does not appear to me that we 
have any right to dispossess words which seem. 
so likely to have a meaning, merely because we 
are ignorant of that meaning. 

But cannot a meaning be given to it? I think 
a very excellent one. The hpst’s language is a 
hotch-potch collected from the scraps of his cus- 


| tomers, and he is on the confines of a royal forest 
| where hunts were frequent. Ilis “cried game” 


| then is, “ Have I cried the game ?” or “Is it the 


cried game? Have I discovered your right game 


| for you, your deer, Mistress Anne Page, and 


rightly given the view-halloo?” the cry used to 
intimate the whereabouts of the game to the 
huntsmen and dogs, either at starting or when 
during the run they are at fault or have taken up 
a cross scent. In the Shoemaker’s Holiday we 
have an incident of this kind (sig. C, 8rd ed. 
1610) :— 
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* Besides, the miller’s boy told me e’en now, 

He saw him take soil, and he halloo’d him, 

Affirming him so embost, 

That long he could not hold.” 

And in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman (i. 1), the boy 
says of Morose, who hates noise — 

“T entreated a bearward one day to come down with 
the dogs of some four parishes, that way, and I thank him, 
he did ; and cried his games under Master Morose’s win- 
dow : till he was sent crying away, with his head made 
a most bleeding spectacle to the multitude.” 

Of course this may merely mean that the bear- 
ward cried the programme of his games : — 

“On Wednesday next at the Paris garden this world- 
renowned bear, the most famous Master Sackerson will,” 
&e. &e.; 
and if any one like to take it so, he can so con- 
strue mine host’s words—“ Have I set forth an 
entertainment which will make you taste your 
legs?” But as Jonson, like Shakespeare, affected 
choice and apt phrases, and as the evident in- 
tent was to create the greatest possible barking, 
hullo-balloo, and tumult, I believe that the phrase 
was intended to imply that the bears were un- 
covered and discovered to the crowd of men and 
dogs; so that the bearward might point to the 
roused bears with— See here, my masters, what 
sport ye shall have.” He could not have taken 
his bears in full view of the dogs of the four 
parishes through the streets of London, but could 
only have ventured to uncover them in some such 
by-place where no coaches or carts passed. There, 
in sporting language, he cried or hallooed the game. 

Brinsiey NIcHOoLson. 


P.S. I ought to have said that “cry aim” 
occurs twice, not once, elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, the editions of the first sketch 
of the play also give “ cried game ”—a fact which 
disposes at once of the supposition that it is 
either « transcriber’s or printer's error. 


USELESS MONKS DOOMED TO DEATH. 


In the remarkable and masterly Pierce the 
Ploughman's Crede, written about a.p. 1394 (see 
the Early English Text Society's edition, edited 
by Rev. W. W. Skeat. Lond. 1867, 8vo), we 
have at lines 611-616: — 


“ Crist bid blissen + bodies on erbe 
pat wepen for wykkednes ~ pat he byforne wrou3te ; — 
pat ben fewe of bo freres « for pei ben ner dede 
And put all in pure clap - with pottes on her hedes; 

ne he waryep & wepep * & wiche) after heuen, 

And fyep on her falshedes - pat pei bifore deden.” 
And again, lines 625-628 :— 

“ber is no frer in faip * pat farep in pis wise ; 
But he maie beggen his bred - his bed is ygrei bed; 
Vnder a pot he schal be put: in a pryvie chambre, 
pat he schal lyuen ne last - but litell while after.” 


And the learned editor adds, p. 50: — 
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“ The announcement in this line that friars, when near 
dead, were wrapped up in white cloth, and had pots put 
on their heads, is strong and startling ; and a reference to 
line 627 seems to show that there existed a system of 
disposing of useless friars by a process not very different 
from suffocation; but it would be desirable to have more 
light thrown upon this passage from other sources, A 
request for further explanation was inserted in ‘N. & Q’ 
3*¢ S. xi. 277, but has elicited as yet no reply.” 

I do not know whether the straw I now d 
to the heap is one of the right kind, but the sub- 
ject is so curious that even a hint may be useful, 

must confess that, to my mind, the above lines 
convey the distinct charge that useless friars were 
often put away quickly and quietly, their death 
hastened by some heartless custom. Should this 
be so, will it assist us to remember that pot in 
old times also meant urn or earthen oan and 
that such were often many feet high, quite high 
enough to be put over a kneeling or crouchin 
man? We have abundant instances of monks an 
nuns having been walled up alive (as a disciplinary 
punishment for a real or supposed offence), and 
this is not very wide apart from being entombed 
till death in my Aes earthen pot. 

Some light may possibly come to us from the 
nearly similar death-doom regularly followed, as 
tradition asserts, by certain of the primitive tribes 
in Southern India. (See “ An Account of the Dis- 
covery of Megalithic Cysts, near Madura, South 
India, by the Rev. David Scudder and the Rev. 
William Carpon,” in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Nat. Hist., March, 1865.) We are here 
informed that in the Southern Dekan, among the 
cairns and stone-circles and other burial-mounds 
of now extinct tribes, are numbers of colossal 
urns or pots found buried in the earth, from two 
to five feet high and an inch thick, They con- 
tain remains of human bones, and many small 
earthen pots, with sometimes fragments of iron. 
The natives say that the castes or tribes thus 
buried anticipated old age. When people were 
old and sickly, they put them, sitting or crouch- 
ing, in such urns, with a dish or pot of rice and 
another of water near them, and they were then 
buried alive. Indian tribés in South America 
also, not long ago, buried their dead in large 
earthen pots. 

Thus the monastic pot was only a temporary 
discipline to hasten death, and was not the burial- 
urn itself, as in the Dekan and elsewhere. 

GrorGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Reernatp, Carprnat Pore. —A gentleman 
named Boase, writing in The Academy for De- 
cember, at p. 80 has this remark, speaking of 
teginald Pole: “ It is not clear how he was re- 
lated to the De la Pole family.” 

As the point is of some interest, and has not, so 


| 
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far as I am aware, ever been fully treated, I shall | 


be glad to offer the following explanation :—Car- 
dinal Pole was related to the De la Poles through 
his mother Margaret of Salisbury, who was first 
cousin to Edmund and Richard, respectively third 
and fourth Dukes of Suffolk [1491-1524)}. There 
is, I think, no possible ground for the idea that 
Pole and De la Pole came of the same family 
stock. The De la Poles are traced to Hull in 
Yorkshire, and bore for arms “ Azure, a fess be- 
tween three leopards’ heads or.”” The Poles are 
traced to a Sir Jeffrey, described as a knight of 
Buckinghamshire, who bore “ Party per pale or 
and sable, a saltire engrailed counterchanged.” 
There is no trace of resemblance in these family 
coats, the names are really distinct, and it ap- 
pears to me that if the Poles had ever claimed 


such connection in their day there would have | 


been some attempt to show where the genealogies 
meet. 

Reginald Pole was, however, sufficiently well 
descended by two important alliances: his grand- 
father, Sir Jeffrey, married Edith St. John, half 
sister to Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond, by which means his son, Sir Richard Pole, 
K.G., became first cousin to King Henry VII. 
Sir Richard was enabled to strengthen this con- 
nection by marrying Margaret of Salisbury, 
heiress to the unfortunate Clarence, who was also 
first cousin to Henry's queen, Elizabeth of York. 
Reginald was a son of this marriage of two 
cousins with two cousins on one side, Kin 
Henry VIII. being born of the other side ; re 
this close connection may fully account for the 
strong interest shat our eighth Henry showed in 
Reginald’s advancement when young. However 
astute Henry VII. may have seemed in thus 
bringing his Poles into rivalry with the De la 
Poles, it would seem that the Plantagenet blood 
had its influence upon the sympathies of the 

ounger generation of Poles, although, I believe, 
ir Richard himself remained throughout devoted 
to Tudor interests. A. HL. 


Tue Peat or Betts at St. Perer’s Man- 
crort, Norwich.— 


1. To the Common Council, who gave 50 Guineas, 
this bell is inscribed. Pach & Chapman of London, 
fecit. 1775. 

2. St. Peter Mancroft, Richt Foster, Tho* Cole, 
Church Wardens. 1775. 

Pach, &c. ras on the treble]. 

3. The Rev. Jn° Peale, the Rey. Tho* Nichols, Minis- 
ters. Pach, &c. 1775. 

4. Roger Kerrison, Esq. Alderman of this Ward. 
Pach, &c. 1775. 

5. Charles Weston, Esqt*, Alderman of this Ward. 
Pach, &c. 1775. 

. [a Starling, Esq. Alderman of this Ward. Pach, 


7. S* Tho* Churchman, K', Alderman of this Ward. 


Pach, &c. 1775. 


8. John Lord Hobart, Son & Heir Apparent of John 
Earl of Buckingham. Pach, &c. 1775. 

9. Wenman Coke, Esq. Representative for Norfolk, 
gave 30 guineas. Pach, &ec. 1775. 

10, Sir Edward Astley, Bart. Representative for Nor- 
folk, gave 30 Guineas. Pach. &c. 1775. 

11. Sir Harbord Harbord, Bart. Representative for 
Norwich and Alderman, gave 501. Pach, &c. 1775. 

12. To King, Queen, and Royal family this harmonious 
peal of twelve bells is dedicated. 

T. Mears of London, fecit, 1814.* 

In Parriana, i. 331, is a letter from his (Dr. 
Parr’s) learned friend Mr. Hugh Boyd about bells, 
dated Dec. 26, 1827, and he speaks of the fine 
peal of twelve at St. Peter’s Mancroft. 

A CoRRESPONDENT. 


Yorxsnire Diatect ror Savt tHE Door.— 
We have had various notes on “snib the door” 
and “sneck the door,” but the straightforward 
command of a Yorkshireman to “ put boords i’'th 
hoile” is downright vulgar Saxon. It means 
literally put the boards in the hole of the wall, or 
simply shut the door. Grorce Lioyp. 

Crook, co. Dublin. 

Scotrish Battaps.—In a recent number of 
All the Year Round is an article on this subject, 
in which particular notice is taken of the con- 
troversy regarding the age and authorship of “ Sir 
Patrick Spens” and upwards of a score of other 
ballads. In addition to the publications men- 
tioned in the article, I refer the writer and readers 
of it to a paper on “ Early Scottish Ballads” by 
Mr. James Hutton Watkins (Glasgow Archeo- 
logical Society, 1867), in defence of the antiquity 
of the ballads; a creed presenting much less 
difficulty than the opposite theory, which assigns 
to them an origin not earlier than last century. 

As to the pleasant fancy of a distinguished 
writer, that one clever woman manufactured them 
all, I believe, were she now to revisit our Northern 
Athens, she would be rather astonished that the 
simple fact of her having introduced into her 

m of “ Hardyknute” some phrases occurring 
in ballads familiar to her from childhood should 
have led to her obtaining such an honour. Mr. 
Watkins quotes a letter of the late Professor 
Aytoun’s, written in December 1859, saying :— 

“ Since I issued the second edition of my collection of 
ballads, I have received from a lady residing at —— a 
most interesting MS., being copies of ballads taken down 
by her from her mother's recitation, with a still older 
pedigree. Amongst them is a version of ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens,’ which differs in some respects from any I have 
yet seen.” 

The “most important variations” are then 
given, and will be found in Mr. Watkins’s paper. 
Professor Aytoun told me that, if a third edition 
of his collection were called for, he would make 


~ * The tenor formerly weighed 41 ewt. An “unlucky 
boy tolling for the death of Princess Charlotte cracked 
it. The new tenor is C, and weighs 42 ewt. 
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‘use of such additional materials as had come into 
his hands. Since his death, Messrs. Blackwood 
have issued another edition, but I am not aware 
whether it contains any new matter. 

Norvat 

Aberdeen. 

A' Deck or Carns. — A note to a late edition 
of Massinger’s Plays says that “in our old poets 
a pack of cards is called a deck.” A pack of cards 


is so called at this day in the States bordering on 
the Mississippi River. UnNepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Sanscrit Ope To THE Duke or Epinpurcu.— 
Will you be so good as preserve the following | 
newspaper extract in the pages of “N. & Q.”:— | 

“Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadocr, of Sobia Bazar, well 
known for his encouragement of Sanscrit literature, has 
written some Slvkas, or verses, in honour of the arrival of | 
the Duke of Edinburgh, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : — 

* Auspicious day when India first beholds | 
And welcomes to her shores a royal guest : j 
Now England's hand her prosp‘rous future moulds, } 
And she her latest rule doth own the best. | 


} 


*Tis therefore just that o’er her sky serene, 

To add new glory to Earl Mayo’s star, 

A princely orb should lend its welcome sheen, 
And England’s son chain Peace to India’s car.’ 

“ The original verses were beautifully printed on white | 
satin, with a lace border, and presented to the Prince, by 
whose command a letter was addressed to the Rajah, ex- | 
pressing his pleasure at the receipt of these Slohas. Some | 
years ago, the Rajah forwardeda copy of some of his other | 

tical effusions to her Majesty, which was acknowledged | 
nan autograph letter from the Queen.”— Calcutta Eng- | 
lishman, Jan. 1. 
J. MANUEL, | 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Nuts to Crack.”—The following extract may 
form an interesting “note” of the early use of 
the saying, if the Arabic has been fairly trans- 
lated. The monarch “ Salah Uddin ” is, of course, 
the well-known Saladin :— 

“The Sultan (Al Malik al Nasir Salah Uddin) assem- 
dled a meeting for consultation—gently prevailed upon 
them to choose the lucrative side of the question, and said, 
Truly that opportunity is at hand which we earnestly 
desire to seize. Truly, a (good) portion hath descended 
(from on high). Let us, then, praise God for the nuts 
he has given us to crack. If opportunity escape, she will 
not be laid hold of: if she goes off, she will not be mas- 
tered.”"—The History of the Temple of Jerusalem, trans- 
lated from the Arabic of the Imam Jalal Addin al Siuti, 
by James Reynolds, 1836, p. 218. 

| 


Caartes anp Youne.—In The Athe- | 
neum of Dec. 15, 1869, in a notice of Lane’s | 
Charles Kemble’s Shakspere Readings, it is said:— | 

“Mr. Lane, in his preface, speaks as a fond friend | 
rather than as an impartial critic of Charles Kemble as | 
an actor. His qualities were very high, no doubt; but | 
to praise his Falstaff, or chronicle the extensive range of | 
dis voice, is a great mistake. If Mr. Lane: remembers 
Young playing Jaflier to Charles Kemble’s Pierre. he can 


searcely have forgotten the contrast between the full 
tones of the former and the thin, youthful voice of the 
latter. Nevertheless, Charles Kemble would ‘cut up’ 
into half a hundred of the genteel and soulless players of 
the present time.” 

Did Charles Kemble and Young ever inter- 
change parts, so much to their mutual disadvan- 
tage ? Iremember Charles Kemble as Jaffier, 
Young as Pierre, and Miss O'Neil as Belvedera, 
I have looked through some volumes of play-bills, 
and cannot find any evidence of a different cast, 
but it may have occurred on some special occa- 
sion, as I also remember Mrs. Sparkes playing Sir 
Anthony Absolute to Dowton’s Mrs. Malaprop for 
her benefit. 

Garrick Club, 


Queries. 


Anonymous. — Who was the author of Argen- 
tum; or, the Adventures of a Shilling, dedicated 
to the Countess Fitzwilliam, 1794 ? 

W. Hamirtoy, 


Avares oF Inpra.—In one of the volumes of 
the Foreign Quarterly, I believe the twenty-third, 
there is an article on “the Arabian Nights,” in 
which mention is made of “the Avares, or shep- 
herds of our Indian frontier.” Where can I find 
any account of these Avares? I know of Avares 
in the Caucasus, and in the pages of Byzantine 
authors. It would be a great assistance in the 
elucidation of a very obscure race, if one could 
discover some fresh traces of it on the borders of 
India. Henry, H. Howorra. 


Mepravat years ago I 
saw a frontispiece to an old Bible in which Satan 
is represented as playing a fiddle, with consider- 
able energy and joy, at the gate of Eden as Adam 
and Eve are being driven out. The fiddle is the 
anachronism; but the query is—In what copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures is this to be found? I was 
too young to make “a note” of it at the time. 

GrorcE Lioyp. 

Crook, co, Durham. 


Lapy ner Faturr.—In the 
present collection of Leslie's paintings in the 
galleries of the Royal Academy is a picture en- 
titled “Lady Carlisle bringing the Pardon to her 
Father.” Having in vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover when or on what occasion, some informa- 
tion will be very acceptable to us. M. E. F. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE Member, 1614.—Who re- 
resented the county of Caernarvon in the Short 
-arliament assembled in the year 1614? Willis 

omits the name. FE. H. 


Henry, Henrrey, AND Hetmertneton Fami- 
L1Es.—Any information, or references to books 
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containing information, respecting these families 
will be thankfully received by 
Henry W. HENnrREY. 
Markham House, College Road, Brighton. 


Rev. Henry Hieernson.—I am anxious to 
know the particular lodge of which the Rev. 
Henry Higginson was a member, and when he 
was admitted thereto. He was born 1790; ma- 
triculated at Brazennose College, Oxford, 1807. 
On leaving college he studied for the bar, but 
eventually preferring the church, he was ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders in 1815. He held cura- 
cies in Surrey (will any one kindly tell me where 
and when ?) and St. Marylebone in London. In 
1825 he became the chaplain of Poplar Chapel, 
and so continued up to the time of his death in 
1848.* These particulars may perhaps afford some 
clue to the discovery of the lodge. 

Cartes Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

Rosert Jonnson.—In 1647 was published a 
sermon with the following title :— 

“Lux et Lex, or the Light and the Law of Jacob’s 
Ilouse, held forth in a sermon before the Honourable 
Ilouse of Commons, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
March 31, 1647, being the day of Publike Humiliation. 
Ry Robert Johnson, Eboraicus, Une of the Assembly 
of Divines.” 

Who was Robert Johnson? where born, &c.? + 

Epwarp Halitstone. 

“Katuep anp Evratra.”—In what number 
of Friendship’s Offering did the tale of “Kathed 
and Euralia” appear ? J. R. Davies. 

RicHarD LE Grant.—I should be very grateful 
if you or any of your readers could give me any 
authentic information as to what place or county 
the following pedigree refers, I extracted it from 
Harl. MS. 6111, f. 139°, the whole of which MS. 
appears to be the ny notes of some collector of 
genealogical matter, but I do not think his name 
occurs anywhere in the MS.: — 

Richard le Grant =... 


| | 
Galfridus le Grant, Willins. = Amiciale = Galfridus 
Helewys, | Grant, Dod. 


Oe 


| 
Hawisia Helewys, 
uxor Willm. Brome. 


Duprey Cary Etwes, 


| 
Rogerus Helewys. 


South Bersted, Bognor. 


[* The Rev. Henry Robbins, M.A., Head Master of 
the Stepney Grammar School, published a Sermon on 
occasion of the death of the Rev. Henry Higginson, M.A. 
There is no allusion to his personal biography contained 
in i 


Wood's Athen (ed. Bliss), ii. 586. Consult also“ N, & Q.” 
294 §. xii. 29.—Ep. ] 


t. 
+ Robert Johnson, of York, is incidentally noticed in | 


Lovis XVI, anp Tue VAvLT oF ix 
1789. — In France and its Revolutions, by George 
Long (London, 1850), in his account of the visit 
of Louis to Paris three days after the capture of 
the Bastille, this passage is to be seen (ch. vii. 
p. 41.) This incident occurred on July 17, 1789 :— 

“On reaching the Place de Gréve, the Freemasons, 
who were there in great numbers, received the King with 
the honours which their craft pay to distinguished 
brethren, by forming a double line and holding their 
swords crossed over his head. As soon as Louis set his 
foot on the ground to ascend the steps of the Hotel de 
Ville, the ‘ vault of steel,’ as the crossing of swords was 
called, was formed. He walked with a firm step beneath 
this canopy of swords.” 

As I am engaged, in compiling the History of 
Louis Seize, I would be very thankful to any con- 
tributor of “ N. & Q.” for the date of the king’s 
initiation into Masonry. King Louis was received 
with the highest Masonic compliment that can 
be paid. Joun TURNER. 

Chelsea. 

Nopot: Prrronrvs.—I read some time since @ 
succinct account of the forgeries of Nodot, which 
he attempted to pass off as part of the Satyricon of 
Petronius; I think it was in “N. & Q.,” but 
after much and painful search have failed to re- 
find the object of my quest. Will any of your 
correspondents help me ? . B. 8. 

Glasgow. 

Nowett Fairy. — Extensive researches con- 
cerning the family of Nowell have lately been 
made for me in England by Mr. H. G. Somerby. 
Though as yet unsuccessful in the purpose for 
which they were undertaken, they have produced 
| a result curiously affecting the pedigree of the 
| Earl of Gainsborough. According to Burke this 
| nobleman is descended from the Noels of Hilcote, 
| in Staffordshire, of whom was James Noel, temp. 

Henry VIII., whose third son Andrew received 

the property at Dalby-upon-Wold in Leicester- 
| shire, which had belonged to the Knights of St. 
| John of Jerusalem. By his first wife Elizabeth, 
| widow of Sir John Perient, he had Sir Andrew 

Noel of Dalby, Knight, whose son Sir Edward was 
| raised to the peerage. 
| Now, not only did the family of Tlileote spell 
| their name Nowell, but certain wills which have 
| been examined make it clear that the Earl of 
| Gainsborough is descended from the Nowells of 
| Merley in Lancashire, his ancestor, Andrew of 
Dalby, having probably been uncle of Alexander 
and Laurence, the famous Deans of St. Paul’s and 
| Lichfield. The will of Andrew Nowell of Dalby- 
| super-le-Woulds, written in 1559, mentions his 
| son and heir John Nowell, and his cousin (mean- 
| ing probably nephew) Robert Nowell of Gray’s 
| Inn, attorney in the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
who was a brother of the deans. The will of 
this Robert, written in 1563, mentions his cousin 


John Nowell, son of Mr. Andrew Nowell, and 
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exhorts him to agree with my lady his mother- 
in-law; also mentions my good lady the Lady 
Perron, and desires her to be good to her son-in- 
law John Nowell. The name of Lady Perron 
perfectly identities Andrew Nowell, and shows 
that Burke is wrong in the order of his marriages 
and children. His son, Sir Andrew of Dalby, 
seems to have changed his name and arms, thereby 
misleading the genealogist. It is not easy to say 
why he did so, since the pedigree to which his 
descendant, the Earl of Gainsborough, is really 
entitled—viz. that of Nowell of Merley, is, I think, 
more honourable than that which is connected 
with the title in the printed peerages. 
W. S. Appreton. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

AND Marmine.—By Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates I learn that the last person who suffered 
in the pillory was one Bossy in 1830. Was this 
man sentenced to suffer maiming at the same time, 
or was he to stand in the pillory? and ‘if 
so, can any of your contributors inform me the 
date of the last sentence passed (whether carried 
into execution or not) on a prisoner to have his 
nose slit or otherwise tobe maimed? fF. J.J. 

Liverpool. 

Marks on Porrery.— Are there any distin- 
guishing marks by which the age of the ordinary 
brown glazed pottery can be ascertained? A 
large jar bas been lately found, under circum- 
stances which point to its being of some age, 
although of course that may be an erroneous 
fancy ; but on it is a grotesque face, or mask, in 
relief, between three horse-shoes. LypIARD. 


PvunisHMent or Hien Treason.— Your readers 
who know what the old punishment for high 
treason was, will also know that it is not pleasant 
to have to describe it in full. Can any of them 
say where [ may meet with a Latin account 
which gives the particulars ? 


one of the Roman Catholic priests, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, that leaves nothing to 


imagination. Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Four Seasons.—Why are the four quar- 
ters of the year said by almanac-makers to com- 
mence on the days when, in an astronomical point 
of view, they are half over and beginning to 
decline ? Te We We 

Tuoventrvt Mott.—Some years ago I met 
with a story, said to be current among English 
country folk, about a remarkably far-seeing dam- 
sel called by her friends “Thoughtful Moll.” I 
should be glad to recover the d 
which was very curious. 


Trxemoutn Priory.—In the proceedings of | 


H. M. Court of Exchequer, given in the Pall Mall | 


I think I have read | 
a description in that tongue of the execution of | 


etails of this story, | 
M. E. F. 


Gazette of January 27, the Lord Chief Baron, 

delivering judgment in the cause “The Duke of 

Northumberland rv. Houghton and Others,” is re- 

presented to say that “The Priory of Tynemouth 
| was in existence in the time of the Saxons.” Will 
| any reader of “ N. & Q.” competent to instruct in 
this matter, kindly cite the evidence on which 
his Lordship’s statement is founded? Also the 
date of the earliest extant charter in which this 
religious house is mentioned, and what in the 
form of well-authenticated fact is known regard- 
ing its foundation. Is not this ruined pile one of 
the structures included in the remarks at page 18 
of An Eight Weeks’ Journal in Norway, by Sir 
C. Anderson, Bart., London, 1853? The extant 
remains of the Priory of Tynemouth—the most 
antiquated portions that I could discover—are 
certainly not older, as I believe, than the imme- 
diate end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century. If my recollection serves, Parker, 
in one edition of his Glossary of Architecture, casts 
some doubt on the authenticity of the buildings, 
supposed by some antiquaries to be of Saxon 
origin. 

Mr. Blackwell derives the name Thyn, a river 
in Valhalla, from the Norsk thynia, “to thunder, 
or make a thundering noise.” This derivation 
Ferguson * thinks probable: names, he says, taken 
from the sound of their waters being very common 
among rivers designated by the Northmen. The 
Northmen, it is well known, settled in shoals at 
this and on other parts of the east coast of 
England. J. Cx. R. 


Bisnor or Srpon.—Can I obtain any 
| further information respecting William, Bishop of 
| Sidon, of whom Chandler speaks in his Life of 
Bishop Waynflete of Winchester? — 

“ During the above interval (1457-1480), and after- 
wards, his (Waynflete’s) suffragan, William, Bishop of 
Sidon, a monk of the order of St. Austin (who was ap- 
pointed to the same office by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1468), performed the duty of ordination for him 
almost uninterruptedly: for the last time on the 20th 
of May, 1486.” 

In deeds relating to Beeding Priory, Sussex, he 
is mentioned in 1471 as a commissary of the 
Bishops of Rochester and Chichester, and in 1474 
as Dean of Chichester, though his name does not 
appear as dean in Hardy’s Le Neve. J. R. B. 


Woman anp THE Four Wrixps.—The follow- 
ing verses, with appropriate figures, are in a 
window of stained glass at York (supposed date 
1706). The “east wind” has been destroyed. 
Who was the author of the lines, and can the 

| wanting verse be supplied ? — 
“A mourning widdow from her tender eye 

Weeps tears as if y* springs woud nere be dry ; 


* The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
London, 1856, 


| 


| 
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Like y® south wind sheel let those fountains run 
Untill a second husband play the sun. 

“ A full soul’d woman y* adornes her mind 
Well as her seen parts is like western wind, 
That breathes p’fumes & melts in silken rain, 
And sun like sets to rise the same again. 

“She yt with furious blows & loud tongu’d noise 
Doth tempests in her quiet household raise, 
Nor suffers reason’s sun to guide her feet, 
Ruins like northern blasts all she doth meet.” 


W. G. 


York: Lonpoy: Lixcoty.— About twelve 
ears ago, I first heard in this locality the fol- 
owing :— 

“ York was, London is, Lincoln shall be 
The greatest city of the three.” 

Perhaps some of the correspondents of “ N & Q.” 
may now be able to supplement the same with its 
origin and purport. J. BEatr. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Queries with Auswers. 


Earty Spantsu have a very old 
and beautiful picture (oil painting, with much 
arabesque gilding) of an altar, with the Virgin and 
infant Jesus, surrounded by cherubs and clouding. 
At the foot of the altar a male and female kneel. 
Beneath is the following inscription :— 

“ Verde Ret® dela Milagrofa Ymag® ¢ N* S* de Yzrar 
especialliffima Protectora delos Naveg* la qual se 
Venera enla Poblac" @ Yzrar, en la Villa de Deva enla 
My Ney My L! Prov* de Gvipvzcoa. Los Navegantes, 
hazen Salba o Rezaren vna Salve delante del Santuario 
de Sia de Yz1ar, ganan J 4° Dias de Yndulgencias, 
y 4° los que rezar" delante de sus Eftampas,” 

If one of your correspondents will kindly trans- 
late it, he may throw some light on the artist, or 
at least the subject. Cuas, SuLLEy. 

[This retablo was probably over the altar of the church 
of Deva, from which it was as probably removed during the 
Peninsular or last Carlist war. The following is a trans- 
lation of the inscription or indulgence :— 

“True Picture of the miraculous image of our Lady of 
Yziar, most special protectress of sailors, and which they 
worship in the district of Yziar, in the town of Deva, in 
the very noble and very loyal province of Guipuzcoa. 
The sailors who have made vows or recite a prayer to 
the Virgin before this sanctuary of our lady of Yziar 
will gain Five days of Indulgences, and those who do 
the same before an engraving of her, Four days of Indul- 
gences,” 

According to Ford’s Handbook of Spain, ed, 1855, 
part ii. p. 890, “ Deva is charming, and contains some 
3000 piscatose souls. The square town, with streets in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, lies below the slope 
of the Iciar (Yziar) with two plazas. The parish church 
is one of the finest in the provinces.” ] 


Roman Inscrrption.—Can you give me an 
explanation of the inscription . VARRON ESSVS. 


| LEG . XX., which is roughly cut on a stone now 
in the side of a house in Westmoreland, and, 
| according to local repute, formerly taken from the 
| Crowdundale quarries in that neighbourhood. 
W. A. 

| [The correct reading of the inscription, as given by 
Horsley, is as follows: “C. VARRONIVS ESSVS . LEG 
xx vv,” ie. “Caius Varronius . . . essus legionis vice- 
simae valentis victricis.” Horsley adds, “I am not 
certain whether this twentieth legion was employed in 
some work at Whitley Castle, the ancient Alone or Alione 
in the south-west corner of Northumberland: though I 
am rather inclined to think it was later; and that upon 
this occasion the inscription might be cut upon the rock 
in Westmoreland.”—Britannia Romana, ed, 1732, p. 85, 
plate 59. 

In Gough’s Camden, iii. 148, a different reading is given 
as follows: “At Crowdun Dale-warth are to be seen 
ditches, ramparts, and hills thrown up, and among them 
this Roman inscription copied for me by Reginald Bain- 
brig, schoolmaster of Appleby, and cut on a rough rock, 
the beginning effaced by time: Varronivs... RECTUS 
LEG. XX. V. V. ...AEL LVCANVS... P. LEG. Il. AVG. 
which I read Varronius prefectus legionis vicesine Va- 
lentis Victricis ... Elius Lucanus prafectus legionis 
secundea Auguste castra metati sunt, or to some such 
effect. For the legion Vicesima Valens Victrix, which 
was stationed at Deva, or West Chester, and the legio 
secunda Augusta, stationed at Isca, or Caerleon in Wales, 
being called to service here against the enemy, seemed to 
have been quartered and to have had their castra stativa 
here for some time, in memory of which their officers cut 
this inscription on the rock.” 


SEBASTIAN DEL Prompo THE Fry.—E. 
A. L. desires to know how it say that a fly is 
aes on the picture of “ The Medici Family ” 

y Sebastian del Piombo, now among the pictures 
by the “old masters” at the Royal Academy. 
There certainly is an anecdote connected with it, 
but the writer is not aware to what authority to 
apply, and would be much obliged if direction 
can be given, so as to ascertain the circumstance 
which gave rise to it. 

[To paint a fly minutely, as if accidentally settled on 
the picture, was a favourite trick with many of the old 
artists. No anecdote is necessary to account for the 
practice. Two pictures in the National Gallery afford 
parallel examples. One, the portrait of a lady named 
Hoferin, attributed to Sigismond Holbein, and formerly 
in the Wallerstein Collection, exhibits a fly settled on 
the broadspread surface of her white head-dress. The 
other is of the Italian school, the portraits of Agostino 
and Niccolo della Torre, painted by Lorenzo Lotto in 
1515. In this instance the fly has settled on a white 
pendent cloth. ] 
| Sr. Jon or Gop.—In Chambers’s Book of 
8, 1862, i. 342, I find that March 8 is the 
| festival of St. John of God, founder of the order 
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of Charity, 1550. Can you kindly give me a 
reference to any work other than Butler's Lives 
4 the Saints, giving an account of this saint and 
the order he founded ? Tuos. Tutty, Jun. 

[Some account of St. John of God is given in The 
Lives of the Saints by Bishop Chaloner, edit. 1729, i. 
267-274, and the notices of him in the Acta Sanctorum 
(March 8) fill above fifty pages. Consult also the fol- 
lowing works: (1.) J. Girard de Villethierri, Vita di 
Giovanni di Dio, Fondatore del Ordine dell’ Ospitalita. 
Firenze, 1747, 4to. (2.) A. Coudour, Charitas ou fate 
-ben, fratelli. Notice historique sur Ordre de St.-Jean-de- 
Dien et sur sa restauration en France. With a Life of 
St. John of God. Lyons, 1854, 8vo. (3.) Les Bienfai- 
teurs de l Humanité also contains a Life of St. John of 
God, Limoges, 1856, 12mo.] 

Masons’ (on Marks on ANCTENT 
Buitpines.—Reference is requested to the best 
sources of information on this subject. I have 
seen the plates in the Archeologia, vol. xxx. 

H, Fisnwicx. 

[The subject of Mr. George Godwin’s paper in the 
Archeologia was followed by another by that gentleman 
on “ Masons’ Marks in various Countries ” in The Builder 
of March 27, 1869, accompanied with illustrations, This 
paper was read at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
514} March 1, 1869. Vide “N.& Q.” 34 §, xii. 431, 

Sun-Drat.—A sun-dial bearing the following 
inscription has lately been purchased. Can any 
of your readers inform me where the parish is 
situated ? “Josh. Kirk of Harstopt fecit, Lati- 
tude 53°10.” Date on dial 1710. 

W. H. Overatt. 

Library, Guildhall. 

[We can only conjecture that the name of the place is 
flartsop, sometimes spelt Hartshop, a hamlet in the 
parish of Bartan, West war.l, co. Westmoreland, six miles 
N.E. of Ambleside, which according to the Index Villaris 
fs in the latitude of 54°38. ] 


QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
“ When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 
Latnam. 
[This is a beautiful couplet which Gray intended to 
have introduced into his Kducation and Government. See 
Mitford’s note, Aldine ed. p. 149.] 


Replies, 


DEFOE: “MERCURIUS POLITICUS:” 
MESNAGER'S “ NEGOTIATIONS.” * 


(4* 8. iii. 548.) 
IV. Its author. Having already considered 
the negative part of the question, it must now be 
ascertained in what direction such evidence as we 


have—traditional, circumstantial, and internal— 
directly leads us. 

The character of the book takes along with it 
the inevitable condition, that we must look for 
its author within limits not circumscribed by a 
large radius. A practised political writer, who, 
from whatever cause, did not find or give himself 
time to correct his manuscript, yet had a fertile 
imagination, a rare faculty of combining fiction 
with fact, so as to appear truthful, and to capti- 
vate the understandings of his readers. Skilful 
in dialogue, wherein the interest is sustained, and 
the argument moves on naturally, without any ap- 
og of foregone conclusion, or of one speaker 

eing made “dummy” to the other. One who 
agreed in many respects, but not in all, with the 
political principles of the Earl of Oxford; and 
approved, but only with the same limitation, of 
his lordship's political conduct. What, however, 
above all, seems to narrow the area within which 
we have to search is, that while other known and 
able political writers (who had long fed upon the 
Lord Treasurer's bounty) forsook him when 
fallen—a prisoner in the Tower, sick, and await- 
ing his trial for life—the writer of Minutes of the 
Negotiations of Monsr. Mesnager, whoever he 
might be, continued his lordship’s faithful friend 
and defender. 

Mr. A. Boyer was hostile to the Earl of Oxford, 
and I have not been able to find that he was 
charged by any one with being either author or 
translator of the book ; but he chooses to say so, 
for the purpose of angrily protesting against any 
such charge, and abusing the book and its author.* 
Such protest was very gratuitous. Nothing could 
be less like, either in principle or style, his avowed 
writings. 

Every contemporary writer I have been able to 
discover as having noticed the book, not even ex- 
cepting Boyer himself, attributes the Minutes of 
Monsr. Mesnager to the pen of Daniel Defoe. 

When this book was published, little more than 
two years had elapsed since the appearance of 
Defoe’s Appeal to ITonour and Justice. In that 
= he speaks of the fall of the Earl of 

xford, and that his lordship was threatened with 
impeachment. His chief object in writing it was, 
in his own words, to 

“Produce a sufficient reason for my adhering to those 
whose obligations upon me were too strong to be resisted, 
even when many things were done by them which I 
could not approve.” 

He then goes on to say that when he was lying 
“friendless and distress’d in the prison of New- 

ate,” his family ruined, and himself “ without 

ope of deliverance,” the Earl of Oxford (then 
the Right Hon. Robert Harley, and Secretary of 
State), with whom he “had never had the least 
acquaintance,” first inquired what he could do for 


Coucluded from p. 179. 


* Political State, June, 1717. 
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him, and then did not rest until he procured his and in Robinson Crusoe, 1719. I may instance 
freedom, relieved his family, and induced the | one or two such :— 


Queen to take him into her service, Well might 


he add :— 

“ Here is the foundation on which | built my first sense 
of duty to Her Majesty’s person, and the indelible bond 
of gratitude to my first benefactor. Gratitude and 
fidelity are inseparable from an honest man. But to be 
thus obliged by a stranger, by a man of quality and 
honour, and after that by the Sovereign under whose 
administration I was suffering, let any one put himself in 
my stead, and examine upon what principles I could ever 
act against either such a Queen, or such a benefactor ; and 
what must my own heart reproach me with, what blushes 
must have covered my face, when I had looked in, and 
called myself ungrateful to him that saved me thus from 
distress ? ” * 

Thus wrote Defoe, putting his name in full on 
the title-page, eleven years after his own deliver- 
ance, and only sir months before his deliverer was 
incarcerated in the ‘lower on a charge involving 
life or death. Can we suppose that the man who 
had so many years continued faithful (often to his 
own injury) was able, immediately after writing 
such Appeal, to cancel “the indelible bond of 
gratitude’? that he who had resolved “ never 
to abandon the fortunes of the man to whom I 
owed so much of my own,” could silence the 
reproaches of his own heart during the two years 
that his “ great benefactor” was lying in prison, 
and that while his restless pen was engaged on all 
other subjects, it was unmoved on this? I will 
not presume to decide whether or not ingratitude, 
under such circumstances, would be a greater 
libel on his character than the charge of denying 
his authorship. Need we wonder, however, that 
a book so calculated to serve his lordship, in its 
contents and in the time and manner of its publi- 
cation, as the Minutes of Mesnager should have 
been at once attributed to Defoe, and to no one 
else, so far as has been ascertained ? 

As to internal evidence. I find in the Mi- 
nutes, too numerous to be quoted, all those con- 
stantly-repeated words and sentences rarely, if 
ever, used by any other writer of that age, but 
which have hitherto been considered the peculiar 
characteristics of Defoe’s style, and have enabled 
careful students of his writings to distinguish 
them from the works of any other author, More 
than this, I have specially analysed the writings 
attributed to him Easing the two years preceding 
and the two years following the publication of 
Mesnager, and have discovered many that I 
may call extraordinary expressions, not among 
those common to the whole range of his works, 
but repeated more than once in the Appeal to 
Honour and Justice, 1715; Mercurius Politicus, 
1716; Minutes of the Negotiotions of Mons. 
Mesnager, 1717 ; the recently discovered letters 
addressed by Defoe to Mr. de la Faye in 1718; 


* Appeal to Honour and Justice, 13. 


“ Of all things in the world most abhorred by me. . . 
Thouzh it be of my worst enemies.” * 

Compare with :— 

“A thing justly abhorred by all Christian princes, 
though against their worst enemies.” + 

Again :— 

“A further allowance as service presented.” $ 
Compare with :— 

“ As occasion should present.” § 

And again (deceiving the Tories) :— 

“Should continue Tory, as it was, that the Party 
might be amused, and not set up another which would 
have destroyed the design.” || 
Compare with ‘(deceiving the Whigs) :— 

“That the Whigs might be amused with generals, and 
be able to dive into no particulars.” | 


Mons. Mesnager is made to express (pp. 108-9) 

his admiration of an anonymous tract in favour 
of peace (written by Defoe), and to relate that 
he endeavoured to bring this author into his 
measures by causing— 
“an hundred pistoles to be conveyed to him, as a 
compliment for that book, and let him know it came frcm 
a hand that was as able to treat him honourably, as he 
was sensible of his service. But I missed my aim in the 
person; for I afterwards understood that the man was in 
the service of the State, and that he had let the Queen 
know of the hundred pistoles he had received. So I was 
obliged to sit still, and be very well satisfied that I had 
not discovered myself to him.” 

A friend, for whose judgment I have great 
respect, suggests as an objection, that, on the 
hypothesis of Defve’s authorship, he would here 
publish, without adequate reason, an incident not 
otherwise known, and would furnish his enemies 
with the means of annoyance. I submit that the 
weight is on the other side. In the first instance 
the circumstances were known only to Mesnager 
and Defoe. Mesnager attempted to bribe, but 
believed himself entirely concealed. The writer 
of the book, whoever he was, knew all about the 
transaction. Defoe knew at the time where the 
money came from, and he had “let the Queen 
know,” most probably through her ministers. 
He had, therefore, if the author, no reason for 
concealment or suppression, when, long afterwards, 
making Mesnager give an account of his own 
negotiations. It was discreditable to the diple- 
matist tu “ miss his aim,” and expose himself. It 
was creditable to Defoe that he was not to be 
purchased. 


V. Defoe’s disclaimer. In this, the least agree- 


* Appeal, &c., p. 36, &e. + Mesnager, p. 205. 
~ Second letter to Mr. de la Faye. 

Mesnager, 153 and 273. 

Second letter to Mr. de la Faye. 

Mesnager, p. 187. 
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able — of my duty, I shall avoid, as much as 


possible, the casuistical question, if, or how far, 
a writer may deny the authorship of his own 
works. That there have been many and eminent 
instances in which it has been persistently done, | 
and after discovery justified, is well known to all 
scholars. I prefer to eliminate, as far as possible, 
facts bearing on the subject, and to leave the 
decision to your readers. 

The letter of Defoe containing this disclaimer, | 
for the reproduction of which in your columns we 
are indebted to Mr. Crosstey, is copied from | 
Mercurius Politicus for the month of July, 1717. | 
By referring to his now celebrated letters to Mr. 
de la Faye, the fact is beyond all dispute that 
Defoe was, on May 23, 1718, and had then been, 
in his own words, “ two year or more,” the author 
or responsible editor of Mercurius Politicus, indeed 
from its very commencement in May, 1716. He | 
‘was its author, therefore, when this disclaimer of | 
the Minutes of Mons. Mesnager appeared ; and the | 
intentionally non-lucid introduction, as well as the 
letter itself, was written by him. 

The reasons assigned in such introduction for | 
reprinting Defoe’s letter from the St. James's Post | 
are, that he had “ been injuriously treated” on 
account of Mercuriys Politicus, “and being falsely 
reproached with writing these collections” (i.e. 

ercurius Politicus). Now Boyer, in enumerating 
fourteen works attributed to Defoe, had merely 
said of the one in question :— 

“To this famous writer we are, among other learned 
lucubrations, indebted for . . . . . 13. Mercurius 
Politicus (or monthly scandal upon the present Govern- 
ment).” * 

Any injurious treatment contained in these words 
must have fallen very lightly on Defoe, judging from 
the fact that in his vindicatory letter, immediate] 
following, Mercurius Politicusisnot even 
It cannot be denied that the words, “ being falsely 
reproached with writing these collections,” seem 
almost as emphatic a disclaimer of his authorship | 
of Mercurius Politicus as the words used in a later 
t of the same communication are of the 
Minutes of Mons. Mesnager. It is a trite objection | 
that if Defoe was the author of Mesnager’s Minutes, 
his disclaimer could have been contradicted by 
the printers and publisher of the book, and that | 
he would not have thus incurred the risk of ex- | 
posure. The practice of the trade was then 
secresy, so inviolable that the publishing house 
that issued Wesnager had previously more than 
once silently incurred the terrors of the law on 
account of Defoe’s authorship, and had only been 
relefised by his voluntary personal avowal. If 
even we assume that another hand wrote the 
introduction to Defoe’s letter, yet he was at the 
time the author of Mercurius Politicus, and by 
allowing such disclaimer of it to appear uncon- 


© Political State, xiii, 632-3, 


tradicted, then or subsequently, he may be fairly 
said to have editorially adopted the intention 
thereof. 

I am tempted to remark upon other parts of the 
letter and its introduction, but must confine this 
long article to what strictly relates to the author- 
ship of the Minutes of Mesnager, and therefore 
only observe upon the following :— 

“ We hear since, that the person who is the author of 
the book which is charged upon Mr. De Foe has pro- 
mised publicly a second edition of it, and set his name 
to the work.” 

The editor of Mercurtus Politicus believed the 
author of Minutes of Mesnager to be then alive, 
though Mesnager himself had been long dead. It 
does not necessarily follow that Defoe, the author 
of Mercurius Politicus, knew the name of the au- 
thor of Mesnager ; but otherwise it is singular that 


| he should have heard what the latter “ promised 


publicly,” yet never performed. The second 
edition was anonymously published shortly after- 


| ward, and the world persisted in ascribing the 


book to Defoe. Is it possible that these words 
were only intended to divert the reader’s atten- 
tion from the real author? In the following 
month Boyer repeats, “that in the general 
opinion ” Defoe was the forger of Monsieur Mes- 
nager’s Minutes. But it is right to add, for what 
it may be worth, that he took Defoe’s disclaimer 
for a denial of authorship.* 

It is no part of my present duty to explain 
away the words in which Defoe appears to dis- 
claim the authorship of this book; but I may 
state the fact that, in more or less ambiguous 


| terms, he thought fit, in respect of many other of 


his works, to create so much doubt as effectually 
to mislead his enemies and seriously embarrass 
his biographers. As illustrations may be men- 
tioned Legion's Address to the Lords; The Balance 
of Europe; Armageddon; Mercator; Secret His- 
tory of the White Staff; two tracts on Triennial 
Parliaments; and Mist’s Journal. In none of 
these cases had he probably so powerful induce- 
ments to conceal or disclaim his authorship as 
would press upon him if he were truly the author 
of Minutes of the Negotiations of Monsieur Mes- 


| nager. 


The Earl of Oxford, when Mr. Harley, had un- 
dermined the influence of the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough at Court, and had procured the 
ignominious dismissal of the great Duke from his 
command of the army. It was but natural that 


"every connection of the Churchill family should 


entertain the most bitter feeling of resentment 
against the man who had done them such dis- 
service. The Earl of Sunderland had married the 
daughter of the Duke ; and, on examination of the 
proceedings of the House of Lords relative to the 
trial of the Earl of Oxford, I find no more ener- 
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tie and persevering adversary of the accused, 
from first to last, than the Earl of Sunderland. 

It was about April, 1716, that Defoe was ap- 

inted to a censorship of the Tory journals, by 

rd Townshend. On the 12th of April, 1717, 
the Earl of Sunderland succeeded Lord Townshend 
as Secretary of State, and Defoe says his lordship 
“was pleased to approve and continue this ser- 
vice, and the appointment annexed.”* As already 
stated, the book called Minutes of the Negotiations | 
of Monsieur Mesnager was published on the 17th 
of June, 1717; the trial of Lord Oxford com- 
menced on the 24th of the same month, and he 
was acquitted on the Ist of July. On the same 
day appeared Boyer’s Political State,t publicly 
charging Defoe with the authorship of the book; 
and, whether such charge were true or false, 
Defoe would see immediately before him only two 
alternatives—a public disclaimer of the work, or an 
instant and disgraceful dismissal from a lucrative 

sition in the department of which the Earl of 
was the official head. 

VI. If Defoe did not write Mesnager’s Minutes, 
who did? Had he a “double,” or an imitator 
never heard of or suspected by himself, his friends, 
or his numerous enemies, and yet holding all his 
political principles, thinking the same thoughts, 
and clothing them in precisely the same peculiar 
phraseology, having the same gratitude towards 
the Earl of Oxford, and continuing faithful to him 
throughout his imprisonment ? 

On the hypothesis that Defoe did not write the 
book, Mr. Crosser very properly asks :— 

“Who was the contemporary who imitates so well his 
style and manner of writing, as it cannot be denied that 
some of the tracts repudiated by Defoe bear strong traces 
of his pen ?” 


The question is more easily asked than an- 
swered, because—1l. If we conclude that Defoe 
had no such contemporary imitator, but wrote the 
book himself, though obliged for prudential and 
other reasons to publish an apparently full dis- 
elaimer of his authorship, we are driven to con- 
demn him of intentional misleading. 2. If we 
conclude that such a contemporary imitator 
existed, and was the writer of this book, we ex- 

lode a mine that may be far more destructive of 

efoe’s fame than we or the world can calmly 
contemplate. Apart from this apparent disclaimer, 
and considering the whole question only upon the 
grounds of contemporaneous reputation, unbroken 
tradition, and internal evidence, the proofs are 
stronger that he wrote the Minutes of the Negotia- 
tions of M. Mesnager, than that he was the author | 


* Second letter to Mr. de la Faye, 1718. 

t+ The same number of The Political State also con- | 
tained an account of the Earl of Oxford’s trial and ac- 
a and of the Earl of Sunderland's opposition to 


of Robinson Crusoe, or of Captain Singleton, or of 
the Journal of the Plague Year. 

Unweleome and unpromising as the inquest 
appeared, I still felt myself obliged to ascertain, 
if possible, whether or not there was at that time 
any living writer who was either “ double” to or 
an imitator of Defoe. With this view, I made 
out from my extracts of the old journals, from a 
considerable bibliographical library, and many 
thousands of pamphlets in my own possession, and 
from the cau of the British Museum, a list 
of known and anonymous authors of the period, 
and of such of their works as I had not already 
examined. Thus prepared, I have laboured for 
several months among such pamphlets and books 
with an earnest desire to discover the truth, in 
whichever direction it might be found; but my 
only reward is the negative result, that 1 have 
utterly failed to discover any contemporaneous 
imitator of Defoe, or to sift out any book or 
pamphlet that will bear all the requisite tests of 
critical comparison, except those written by him- 
self. 

Having now stated the facts I have been able 
to bring together, I recapitulate the heads, and 
leave each reader to decide for himseif:—1l. Was 
the book entituled Minutes of the Negotiations of 
M. Mesnager “ written by himself,” and “done 
out of French”? 2. Does it contain a true ac- 
count, or is it partly or wholly fictitious? 3. For 
what object was it written, as aiding to discover 
its author? 4. Is there any sufficient evidence 
that Defoe was its author? 5. His apparently 
plain disclaimer of its authorship, and what weight 
should be attached thereto? 6. If Defoe did not 
write this book, who did ? W. Ler. 


COCKER’S “ ARITHMETIC.” 
63.) 


Among the numerous works of this renowned 
author enumerated by Lowndes, I do not find the 
following, the title of which may on that account 
merit transcription : — 

“ Cocker’s English Dictionary, interpreting the most 
Refined and Difficult Words in Divinity, Philosophy, 
Law, Physick, Mathematicks, Husbandry, Mechanicks, 
&ec., with an Explanation of those hard Words which are 
derived from other Languages, as Greek, Latin, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, French, &c. ‘To which is added an 
Historico- Poetical Dictionary, &c., the Interpretation of 
the most usual Terms in Military Discipline likewise the 
Terms that Merchants make use of in Trade and Com- 
merce; and the Coins of most Countries, &c. &c. By 
Edward Cocker, the late Famous Practitioner in_Fair 
Writing and Arithmetick. Perused and PublishedMrom 
the Author's correct Copy by John Hawkins.” London, 
small 8vo, 1704, 

The more celebrated Arithmetick was also a 
posthumous work, and was given to the world ty 
the same John Hawkins, from whose address “To 
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the Reader” it may be worth while to make a 
short excerpt, as affording some details of so well- 
known a treatise : — 

“ Courteous Reader, 

“ T having the Happiness of an intimate Acquaintance 
with M* Cocker in his Life time, often sollicited him to 
remember his Promise to the World, of publishing his 
* Arithmetick,’ but (for Reasons best known to himself) 
he refused it; and (after his Death) the Copy falling 
accidentally into my hands, I thought it not convenient 
to smother a work of so considerable 2 moment, not 
questioning but it might be as kindly accepted, as if it 
had been presented by bis own hand,” &c, 

A good account of Cocker will be found (Part 11. 
pp. 51-64) in the interesting work — 

“The Origin and Progress of Letters: an Essay in 
Two Parts, &c., by W. Massey.” London, 8vo, 1763, 

In this elaborate account of our author and his 
works the Dictionary, the title of which I have 
given above, does not find mention. 

Beneath the rude portrait of Cocker, prefixed 
to his Arithmetick, the fullowing lines occur :— 

“ Ingenious Cocker! (Now to rest thou'rt gone) ; 

Noe Art can show thee fully but thine own ; 
Thy rare Arithmetick alone can show, 
Th’ vast Sums of Thanks wee for thy Labours owe.” 

As a pendant to this, I may give another qua- 
train from his Guide to Penmanship, 1664: — 

“ Behold rare Cocker’s life, resembling shade, 

Whom envy’s clouds have more illustrious made ; 
Whose pen and graver have display'd his name, 
With virtuoso’s, in the book of fame.” 

An account of the Arithmetick, with mention 
of several editions with their dates up to the 
fifty-second, 1748, will be found in Mr. John 
Miller's republication of the anecdotal collections 
which originally appeared as an accompaniment 
to his monthly catalogues of second-hand bovks, 
under the title of — 

“ Fly Leaves; or, Scraps and Sketches, Literary, Biblio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous,” &c. Second Series. Lon- 
don, 1855, p. 39. 

See also Willis's Current Notes for August, 
1851 (p. 61), where it is made to appear that 
Dibdin was in error as to the “extreme rarity” of 
(the first edition of ) Cocker’s Arithmetic, and one 
or two copies are mentioned, bearing date 1677— 
a vear earlier than the alleged first edition of 
1678. Wittiam Bates, 


Birmingham. 


Is it worth noting, in connection with this 
query, that there is a diol! story about the book 
in Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, p. 127, ed. 1807 ? 


lord’s daughter at Enoch : — 


“ This book has given rise to much inquiry, which has 
ended in ludicrous surprise. Several ladies, wishing to 
Jearn the kind of reading which the great and good Dr. 


‘They never adverted (said he) that I had no choice in the 
matter. I have said that I presented her with a book 
which I happened to have about me.’ And what was this 
book ? My readers, prepare your features for merriment, 
It was Cocker’s Arithmetick! Wherever this was men- 
tioned there was a loud laugh, at which Dr. Johnson 
when present used sometimes to be a little angry.” 
Peterborough. W. D. Sweerrne, 


NAMES OF SCOTTISH MARTYRS. 
(4" 8. iv. 479.) 

The story of the alleged drowning of Margaret 
Maclachlan or Lauchlisone, an old woman of 
seventy, and of Margaret Wilson, aged twenty, 
will be found in Macaulay’s History of England, 
i. 498. I say alleged drowning, because for the 
question of execution or no execution the evidence 
seems about as nicely balanced as evidence can 
well be. In this “Case against the Crown,” the 
only possible verdict at present returnable would 
appear to be either the Scotish “ Not proven,” or 
the Irish “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again,” 

The facts, shortly, are these. The two women 
named were sentenced to die by drowning bya 
commission of Lords Justices sitting at Wigton, 
April 13, 1685. Their crime was complicity 
with the principles set forth in a document en- 
titled “An Apologetical Declaration,” issued by 
‘the well-known covenanter Renwick, and pub- 
lished at kirk and market-cross on Nov. 8, 1684. 
The proof of their guilty accession after the fact 
to this declaration, on which their sentence passed, 
lay in their refusing to take the abjuration oath 
| imposed by government for the occasion. The 

records of this commission are not extant, so the 
| date on which the sentence was ordered to be 
| carried into effect is not known. The war- 
| 
| 
| 


rant of Privy Council authorised the commis- 
sioners to proceed to immediate execution. But 
this was not done in the case of these two women. 
In the Register House at Edinburgh may still be 
seen the petition of Margaret Lauchlisone, in 
which she touchingly refers to her “ being about 
the age of thre-score ten years,” and prays the — 
“ Lord High Commissioner and remanent Lords of His 
Majestie’s Most Ifonourable Privie Counsell . . . to take 
pitie and compassione on me, and recall the foirsaid sen- 
tance so justlie pronuncet against me; and to grant war- 
rand to any your Grace thinks fit to administrat the Oath 
| of Abjuration to me; and upon my takeing it, to order 
| my liberatione : and your supplicant shall leive heirafter 
ane good and faithfull subject in tyme cuming; and 
shall frequent the ordinances, and live regularly, and 
give what other obedience your Grace and remanent 
Lords sall prescryve thereanent; and your Petitioner 


| shall ever pray.” 


DraJohnson had presented a book to the land- 


Pathetic touch that, of frequenting the ordi- 
nances! The testing clause runs: — 

“De mandato dicte Margarete Lauchlisone, scribere 
necicn [ ? nescientis ], ut asseruit, ego Gulielmus Moir no- 


. | tarius publicus subseribo, testante hoc meo chyrographo. 
Johnson esteemed most fit for a young woman, desired to | 


«J. Dunbar, Witness. 


know what book he had selected for this Highland nymph “ Will. Gordoun, Witness.” 


4 
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No petition from the younger prisoner has been | dated 1691. The author, however, professes to 


discovered ; but the probability is that she peti- 
tioned too, because the Records of the Privy 
Council (“ sederunt apud Edinburgum ultimo die 
Aprilis,” 1685) contain an order for the reprieve 


| 


write only from information furnished him, and 
disclaims personal knowledge of the events he 
describes. The story is also told by George Rid- 
path in his Answer to Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 


of both prisoners. In this minute it is the magis- | quence, 1693. It is next given in pretty full 
trates of Edinburgh who are “ discharged ” from | detail by the kirk-session records of Penninghame 
i 


putting into execution the sentence against the 
two women, clearly showing that they had been 
removed to the capital from Wigton. The reason 
for such removal, on the supposition that both 
convicts petitioned, and only on that supposition, 
is evident. They were under sentence by the 
Lords Justices commissioned by the Privy Coun- 
cil. Only a higher court could entertain the 
question of remission, or tender anew the oath 
refused at Wigton. Therefore to Edinburgh they 
must go; their petitions being meanwhile for- 
warded to London for the consideration of the 
king, who would unquestionably exercise his pre- 
rogative of mercy, as the same minute of council 
“recommends the said Margaret Wilson and 
Margaret Lauchlisone to the Lords Secretaries of 
State to interpose with his Most Sacred Majesty 
for the royal remission to them.” This minute, 
as already stated, bears date April 30. Suppos- 
irg, then, James to have been so pitiless, so im- 
politic as to have turned a deat ear to the 
recommendation of his Privy Council and Secre- 
taries of State in favour of these two poor souls, 
how can we believe (as we must believe if we 
credit Wodrow and his followers on the one 
hand, with these facts on record and the fair 
conclusions from them on the other) that in the 
short space of eleven days this plea for mercy 
was sent from Edinburgh to London; considered 
by James; rejected; instructions forwarded from 
London to Edinburgh for the law to take its 
course ; the unfortunate prisoners sent under ®@scort 
from Edinburgh to Wigton, and there executed 
in terms of their sentence? Belief in all this is 
impossible ; there must be error somewhere. 

Yet, setting Wodrow aside altogether as utterly 
unworthy of credit (through weakness of under- 
standing) in any matter calling for proof, the 
chain of evidence testifying to the fact of the 
execution of these poor women by drowning seems 
of very formidable strength. Shields, in his Hind 
Let Loos, published in 1687, only two years after 
the date assigned to the event, says of this un- 
happy time: “ Neither were women spared; but 
some were hanged, some drowned, tied to stakes 
within the sea-mark to be devoured gradually 
with the growing waves, and some of them very 
young—some of an old age.” . 

Then the execution is specifically mentioned in 
a pamphlet printed in 1690, attributed to Shields, 
and entitled A Short Memorial of ——— and 
Grievances. Similar mention is made of it in 


and Kirkinner, the parishes to which the alleged 
victims belonged. These records were drawn up 
in 1711, in compliance with the injunctions of the 
superior church courts, that memorials of the 
sufferings and doings of the “ killing time ” should 
be collected and preserved. These kirk sessions, 
it must be understood, were composed mainly of 
men to whom we cannot suppose the facts of the 
case to have been otherwise than perfectly attain- 
able. These facts were then only twenty-six 
years old. The “elders” of 1711 were most of 
them considerably over twenty at the date of their 
occurrence. 

The evidence of a tombstone in Wigton church- 
yard, bearing inscriptions commemorative of the 
alleged martyrdom, I pass over, as its date has 
not been traced higher than 1730, forty-five years 
after the event. But Margaret Lauchlisone left 
a married daughter, Elizabeth Milliken, who in 
1718 reported to the minister of Kirkinner a 
dream or vision she had some ten years before, in 
which her mother appeared to her “with garb, 

sture, and countenance that she had five minutes 
Hefore she was drowned in Blednoch.” Clearly 
the daughter had no doubt whatever as to her 
mother's fate. 

All this posthumous evidence would be almost 
if not quite convincing, were it not for the follow- 
ing facts 

1. The records of the Burgh Court of Wigton 
contain no reference to the execution. 

2. Sir George Mackenzie in his Vindication 
(1691) states positively that only two women 
were executed in Scotland for state crimes during 
the reigns of Charles and James—viz. Isabel Ali- 
son and Marion Harvie, who were hanged for 
reset of the murderers of Archbishop Sharp. This 
statement was not even called in question in any 
one of the replies called forth by the Vindication. 

3. Both Wodrow and Walker (who tells the 
story at second-hand) admit that their statements 
were denied by some to be “ matter of fact.” 

The fact of the execution was first publicly dis- 
puted by Mr. Mark Napier in his Memorials of 
Dundee. His arguments and facts were sum- 
marised by Mr. Joseph Irving of Dunbarton in a 
pamphlet entitled The Drowned Women of Wig- 
tor: a Romance of the Covenant, 1862. Mr. Napier 
followed with his “ proofs more thoroughly di- 
gested and more systematically arranged than 
could well be done in” his larger work, set forth 
in The Case for the Crown in re the Wigton Mar- 


A Second Vindication of the Church of Scotland, tyrs, 1863. This was replied to by the Rev. 
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Archibald Stewart in History Vindicated in the 
Case of the Wiytown Martyrs, Edin. 1867, 2nd 
edit. revised and enlarged 1869. 

I just remark, in conclusion, that gentlemen 
would do the cause they espouse more good and 
no harm by a little candour, and by cultivating the 
judicial spirit rather than that of the advocate. 
Of course, in a pamphlet entitled The Case for the 
Crown, we may expect to find special pleading, 


and we shall not be disappointed. But the title | 


History Vindicated does not of itself hold out such 
anexpectation. It is then rather remarkable that 
of Renwick’s Apologetical Declaration, the head 
and front of all this offending, the author of 
either pamphlets just named prints only what 
makes for is own side. Mr, Napier takes care 
that we shall be acquainted with the clauses of 
that document which (as summarised) threaten 
that “if the curates and soldiers would not give 
over the persecuting and searching of them, but 
brought them still to public deaths, they would 
not spare to shed their blood by their own mea- 
sures, seeing they could not do it now in a legal 
judicative way”; and declare that they “ dis- 
owned Charles Stuart to be their king.” But he 
takes no notice whatever of this clause, the best 
and noblest perhaps in any public document of that 
time, but which those who read by Mr. Stewart's 
light alone will be apt to suppose constitute the 
pith and marrow of the declaration : — 

“We do hereby jointly and unanimously testify and 
declare that we utterly detest and abhor that hellish 
principle of killing all who differ in judgment and per- 
suasion from us.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Stewart seems to con- 
sider the oath of abjuration as a bad mouth- 
filling form of words, and nothing more; while 
to Mr. Napier we are indebted for a more accu- 
rate knowledge, and for the comfortable feeling 
that when Margaret Lauchlisone expressed her 
willingness to take the oath, she only did the 
right thing, and was then simply obeying the 
dictates of a more fully enlightened conscience. 
Here it is; it is worth printing : — 

“ T do hereby abhor, renounce, and disown, in the pre 
sence of the Almighty God, the pretended declaration of 
war lately affixed at several parish churches, in so far as 
it declares war against his sacred Majesty, and asserts 
that it is lawful to kill such as serve his Majesty in 
Church, State, Army, or country, or such as act against 
the authors of the pretended declaration now shown me. 
And I hereby utterly renounce and disown the villain- 
ous authors thereof, who did, as they call it, statute and 
ordain the same, and what is therein mentioned. And I 
swear I shall never assist the authors of ‘the said pre- 
tended declaration, or their emissaries or adherents, in 
any point of punishing, killing, or making of war, any 
manner of way, as I shall answer to God.” 

R. B. 8. 


Glasgow. 


HERMENTRUDE’s question about the names of two 
Scottish martyrs (if the question is put seriously) 


| 


would further illustrate the profound ignorance of 
Scottish affairs which exists on this side of the 
Tweed. During the last five years I have been 
a pretty constant reader in the British Museum, 
and my pursuits have led me to refer to many 
modern works in connection with Scottish history, 
poetry, and antiquities. None of the works so 
consulted, including the more interesting publica- 
tions of the Maitland, Bannatyne, Abbotsford, and 
Spalding Clubs, had been previously read. 1 
applied the paper-cutter to each! No wonder, 
then, that an English contributor to “N. & Q.” 
should inquire the names of “two Scottish women 
who were martyred by being tied to stakes on 
the sea-shore under highwater mark.” To this 
question I believe every school lad of twelve, 
north of the Tweed, could make answer. He 
would say: ‘The women were Margaret Lauch- 
lison, aged sixty-three, and Margaret Wilson, 
aged eighteen: they were, in the year 1685, 
drowned in Wigtown Bay because they would not 
renounce Presbyterian doctrine.” If their names 
were formerly less familiar than those of George 
Wishart and Patrick Hamilton, recent events 
have revived a recollection of them. Consequent 
on the discovery of a reprieve (which was not 
acted upon) Mr. Mark Napier, in his Zife of Mon- 
trose, published about a dozen years ago, denied 
the fact of the martyrdom—a proceeding which 
led to a vast amount of writing in newspape 
periodicals, and even books. In truth no histori 
subject has, within the last twelve years, been 
more fully and keenly discussed north of the 
Tweed. And now follows the question of HeR- 
MENTRUDE: Who were those women? For all 
other historical particulars concerning them, and 
a temperate review of the evidence for the truth 
of their martyrdom, I refer to the able work 
entitled History Vindicated, by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Stewart, minister of Glasserton. I may add 
that, besides a tombstone in the parish church- 
yard, there is a large monumental obelisk at 
Wigtown in honour of these martyrs, raised by 
public subscription. I may also mention that, 
about the year 1857, the late Mr. William Drum- 
mond of Stirling erected at the cost of several 
hundred pounds, in the beautiful cemetery of 
Stirling, an elegant statuary group in honour 
of the younger martyr. Not only so, but the 
same benevolent gentleman placed in the hands 
of certain trustees a large sum for the education 
and permanent benefit of a young girl named 
Margaret Wilson, a descendant of the martyr’s 
brother. He further caused one hundred and 
fifty brooches to be prepared in memorial of the 
martyr. These he presented to Christian gentle- 
women in different parts of the kingdom. 


Cuartes Rogers, LL.D. 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 
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HERMENTRUDE will find an account of the 


Penny Gazette, a similar sheet, in 1840, 41, 42, 


death by drowning of the two women, Margaret 43. From Cleave's Gazette of | ariety, and Cleave’s 


M‘Lachland and Margaret Wilson, who are known 
as the Wigton martyrs, in Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway (pp. 426-432). 
Margaret M‘Lachland is stated to have been 
sixty-three years of age, and Margaret Wilson 
eighteen years of age, when they were led forth 
to execution, and drowned on Wigton Sands. 
The account given by Sir Andrew Agnew is taken 
from — 


“The Session records of the parish of Penninghame, 


written twenty-six years after the tragedy took place, 
with the view of preserving the tale as it was then popu- 
larly told, and when many actual eye-witnesses of the 
deed were still alive.” 

Joun Mackay. 


I beg to inform HerMeNTRUDE that the names 
of the two women martyred in the manner re- 


Sufferings, §c., p. 506), Margaret Maclauchlan and 
Margaret Wilson—the former aged sixty-three, 
the latter eighteen. They suffered May 11, 1685, 
near Wigton. A. M.S. 

[We beg to thank many other correspondents whose 
communications we are necessarily compelled to omit for 
to this now thoroughly exhausted subject. 
—Eb. 


“GALLERY OF COMICALITIES.” 
(4% S. iv. 478; v. 43.) 
Mr. Bares gives an excellent account of the 


Penny Gazette, the cuts of “ Cleave’s Gallery of 
Comicalities ” are taken. In 1841 I find his in- 
itials in the Penny Sunday Chronicle at a large 
wood-cut entitled “Grant's Comic Almanac for 
1842.” In 1837 he illustrated some of the early 
| numbers of a periodical called Cockney Adventures 
and Tales of London Life. When Mr. Dickens 
was publishing his Pickwick Papers, a miserable 
a appeared, The Penny Pickwick, edited 
| by Bos, which was illustrated by “C. J.G.” So 
| much for Mr. Grant's woodcuts. 

| Earlier than any of the above dates, namely, in 
| 1833, I find Mr. Grant’s name to a coloured 
| caricature published by G. S. Tregear, “The 
Robin Hood Family, or Archers of 1833,” and, I 
believe, Mr. Tregear published many coloured 


| caricatures for him. They quarrelled somehow, 


ferred to were, according to Wodrow (His. o f | and I recollect of a very personal correspondence 


between them. In the same year of 1833, Mr. 
Grant’s name is placed on a lithograph caricature, 
of the size and in the style of H.B.’s sketches, 


| entitled “The Village Politicians (Wilkie Tra- 
| vesty),” in which the notable politicians of the 
day, including Wellington, Grey, Cumberland, 


complete series of the “Gallery of Comicalities,” | 


for which, as a possessor of the set, I thank him 
heartily. 
Comicalities,” of which he says he has a few 
numbers. I think I have a complete set. There 
is one unnumbered sheet, and a series of seven 
consecutive numbers. There is another series of 
two numbers of comic wood-cuts published by 
Cleave, “ The Political Picture-Gallery,” taken 
chiefly from Cleave's Penny Gazette. As Mr. 


Bates says, the caricatures are rude, both in con- | 


ception and execution, in comparison with the 
Bell's Life Gallery. Some, however, are very 
— Many are most disloyal to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, then young, and to the Prince of 
Wales, then a baby. The Tories, the Aristocracy, 


the Church — these are the chief subjects of the | 


draughtsman’s satire. As for the artist, “C.J. G.” 

whose initials are on most of the cuts, I should 

like some information about him. This much I 
ow :— 

The initials stand for “ Charles Jameson Grant,” 
who was, certainly, a most prolific caricaturist in 
his day. I find him illustrating the Penny Satirist 
in 1838, 39, 40, 41, 42. He was draughtsman to 


Cleave’s Gazette of Variety, a rival to the Penny 


He illustrated Cleave's | 


Satirist, in 1838-39, 


He alludes to “ Cleave’s Gallery of | 


&e. are cleverly limned. In the following year, 
1834, I find Mr. Grant issuing, in lithographic 
sheets, Every-body’s Album and Caricature Maga- 
zine: continued every Fortnight.+1 have No. 17 
before me. It has half-a-dozen clever caricatures 
illustrating the adventures of four Cockney sports- 
men. These sheets were issued both a and 
coloured. 

Certainly Charles Jameson Grant was a popular 
caricaturist in his day; and I should like much 
to hear something more of “ his life and labours.” 
I may state further, that in my collection of auto- 
graphs I have a note written by Mr. Grant in 
1840, in which he writes of “such an obscure 
object in the back-ground as myself.” I know no 
reason for such a phrase. 

I have several other sheets of Comicalities in 
wood-engraving, namely, Nos. I. and II. of the 
“ Penny Sunday Times Gallery of Comicalities,” 
about as rude as Mr. Grant's wood-cuts. Two 
have artists’ names, “ Dank” and “ R. D. Peake,” 
and one has an artist’s initials “R.S.” I have 
also Nos. I. to IV. of “ The Comic Scrap Sheet 
by Seymour and Dank, Esq.,” in which 
many of the cuts of the “ Penny Sunday Times 
Gallery of Comicalities” are reproduced: “ Sey- 


| mour’s Comic Scrap Sheet,” of which seven num- 
| bers appear to have been issued, the cuts being 
all, I think, from Mr. A’Beckett’s satirical journal, 


Figaro in London: a sheet headed “Crimes of 
the New Police Act and Comicalities at Bow 
Street,” the cuts being of unequal merit: two 
sheets of “ Figaro’s Caricature Gallery,” the cuts 
of course being Seymour's from Figaro in London. 
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As to W. P.’s remark about the sheets of 
Comicalities from Hood, I cannot say how many 
were issued; but I note, as a “clue to their his- 
tory,” that one before me is printed “ No. I.— 
Vol IL,” and another “ No. I1.—Vol. IIL”; 
and both are headed “ Illustrations to Hood's 
Comic Annual.” The engravings are introduced 
by this note, surely written by the punning pen of 
Thomas Hood :— 

“ At the suggestion of the Publisher, the Illustrations 
of the Comic Annuals for 1830, 31, 32, are issued in the 
present form ; partly for the convenience of Scrap-Books 
and Albums, and partly in self-defence, against the 
spurious sheets which are hawked about, under the same 
title. Silk-mercers even have aimed a blow at the copy- 
right by printing the designs on handkerchiefs: time 
will show whether the proprietor of the Comic Annual 
means to pocket the offence,” 


James J, Lama. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley, 


ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 
(4 S. iv. 409, 518; v. 65.) 


The arms of Hans Eck produced by Mr. Hope- 
KIN certainly might have been Eck’s book-plate 
pleced in the book by his hand if the book is of 
the date suggested, 1515, for Eck died in 1543; 
and I agree with Mr. Hopex1n in thinking that 
the arms are his book-plate. It is a very inter- 
esting example. The hat is not a cardinal’s hat, 
for Eck never was a cardinal, nor a bishop’s, for 
he was not a bishop. It is the hat of minor pre- 
lacy, which differs from the cardinal's and bishop's 
only in colour and the number of tassels; though 
no reliance can be placed on the number given 
by engravers. 

Mr. Grosart has produced an example which, 
if it should turn out on examination to be a true 
book-plate, must modify the opinion which I have 
held as to the date of English book-plates. I 
think I can tell Mr. Grosarr what arms he sees 
in it. First and fourth, a cross of St. George for 
England; second, a saltier for Scotland; third, 
the harp for lreland; over all an inescocheon 
showing a lion rampant for Williams, which was 
the real paternal name of Cromwell. Tenans, a 
lion and dragon; barred helmet, tarré de front, 
carrying a crown, and on the crown the lion of 
England. I wish Mr. Grosart would favour us 
with a minute description of the appearance of 
the plate in “ N. & Q.” I must say that at pre- 
sent I do not believe the plate to be a book-plate. 
In any case it will be very agreeable to see it re- 
produced as Mr. Grosart promises. 

The quotation which Dr. Dawson-Durrretp 


= from the catalogue of M. Bachelin-De- 
orenne is to me quite unintelligible. Are we 
asked to accept an engraved book-plate “ from the 

ilar book-plate ” 


year 1279”? and “ another sim 


of the date of 1314? And yet we are told that these 
“ book-plates” are “ painted on a board.” Ihave 
no understanding of the expression “4 coats of 
arms not conservated.” 

Will any heraldic reader of “N. & Q.” who 
may be in London ask M. Bachelin-Deflorenne to 
allow these articles to be inspected by him, and 
give the result of his inspection in “N.&Q.”? I 
am sorry not to be able to tell Dr. Dawson- 
Dvrrietp anything about the book-plate of the 
“ Comitis Consistoriani.” D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


In Mr. H. G. Bohn’s General Catalogue (Part 11. 
sect. 3, Greek and Latin Miscellanies, 1866, p. 793) 
is Valeriani Hieroglyphica, Sc. (folio, 1556) with 
“an engraved book-plate, dated 1565,” which is 
much earlier than any of the dates mentioned by 
your correspondents. Broves. 

Birmingham. 

My edition of Joseph Heller's Geschichte der 
Holzschneidekunst is that of Bamberg, 1823, 
which does not give the monogram FE, with its 
supposed meaning Hans Eckius, Theologus, which 
I beg leave to doubt. He was habitually called 
Johann, not Hans, and Von Eck, not Eck. In 
Latin the Christian name would have been written 
I, not H; nor can I account for the cardinal’s 
hat, neither of the Ecks having worn it (for there 
were two of Luther's antagonists of that name, 
and both called Johann—(1) Doctor Johann von 
Eck, “ Vicecantzellier zu Ingolistat, Thumbherren 
zu Eystet und Liittich,” against whom Luther, 
Carlstadt, and Melanchthon had a controversy or 
disputation at Leipsic before Duke George of 
Saxony; (2) Doctor Johann Eck, Offizial von 
Trier, the Catholic orator at the Diet of Worms 
in 1521. Of the first-mentioned of these worthies 
I have a large volume of sermons in fine preser- 
vation and in the original binding, “ Der Drit 
Thail Christenlicher Predigen, etc. M.D.XXXI.” 
Round the text is a curious engraving, having at 
the top God the Son, as described by Mr. Jou 
Ettot Hopexix, surrounded moreover by the 
Virgin Mary crowned, King David, the Apostles, 
martyrs, cherubs, &c. Lower down, on the right, 

ople eating, drinking, and being merry ; on the 
eft, a ship with a man going up the sbrouds 
and an angel helping him into heaven. Below 
the text the engraving represents a confessional 
and the communion. On a pillar which separates 
them is the monogram £8. This engraving 
strongly reminds one of those in Der Weisz Kumg 
of Hans Burgmaier; and on referring to Heller's 
Geschichte aforesaid, I find (p. 98) that the Em- 
peror Maximilian being very impatient to see this 
work completed, Burgmaier got the assistance of 
several artists there mentioned, and of one whose 
name is unknown, but having the above mono- 
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gram %B. I fancy the FE given by Mr. Hone- 
xIn must likewise be that of some unknown 
artist. P. A. L. 


A probable reason is desired for the introduc- 
tion of a cardinal’s hat in the engraving of what 
is considered a book-plate of the learned John 
Eck. He was Vice-Chancellor, Doctor, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University, Ingolstadt, 
where he died in 1543. It is probable that he 
was also a canon or dignitary of the Church. If 
ao, the hat in question would be simply a canon’s 
hat, not a cardinal’s. These clerical hats are dis- 
tinguished by the number of rows of the tassels 
at the end of their strings. A cardinal’s hat has 
properly only four rows, though we frequently 
find five; and the colour of the hat is scarlet. A 
bishop’s hat is green, and has properly only three 
rows of tassels—one, two, and three; but it is 
often decorated with four rows. A prelate not a 
bishop has a purple hat with three rows of 
tassels ; and a provost, dean, or canon has a black 
hat, with only two rows of tassels—one and two. 
If the hat figured in the book-plate has only two 
rows of tassels, it may be safely inferred that its 
owner was a canon of some cathedral church. 
The above explanation may be found useful, for 
it is a very common error to suppose every hat 
with tassels, surmounting a coat of arms, to be 
that of a cardinal. F. C. H. 


Gopwin Swirt (4° S. v. 66.)—The manuscript 

— (1754) drawn up by my grandfather— 

imself the great-grandson of Godwin Swift— 
enables me to satisfy HERMANVILLE’s inquiry. 

About the middle. of the seventeenth century 
Thomas Swift—avis atavisque potens as he was, I 
need not refer to his up*trace—having married 
Elizabeth Dryden (aunt, I believe, to “ Glorious 
John”), left to their eldest son, Godwin, then a 
graduate at Oxford and student in Gray’s Inn, 
what remained of his Herefordshire estate after 
its pecuniary sacrifice in the service of Charles I. 
and its spoliation by Cromwell; each whereof 
was unrecompensed by Charles II. 

In 1673 Godwin, having acquired at the Irish 
bar an estate worth at that period three thou- 
sand pounds a year, married Susan the only 
child of Admiral Deane, who had died the Nel- 
sonian death in the defeat of Van Tromp; a glory 
sadly, I think, tarnished by its achievement under 
@ usurper’s flag, and still more by its achiever's 
signature to the murder-warrant of his legitimate 
sovereign! This estate was utterly swallowed u 
in @ speculation of iron or worsted works— 
forget which—the management whereof he com- 
mitted to his coachman and cook, after seeing 
them duly married, and the possession whereof 
abides in their descendants unto this day. 

In 1704 his eldest son, Deane, married Eliza- 


beth Lenthal, daughter of the representative of 
that very ancient family, and descendant of 
William Lenthal, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons temp. Car. I., whereof the pedigree is elabo- 
rately and, I may say, affectionately deduced by 
my grandfather through many centuries. 

Let me add, that Godwin Swift's fourth brother, 
Jonathan, was father of “The Dean;” and that 
his fifth, Adam, was grandfather of my genealogic 
grandfather's wife, thus doubling my inheritance 
of the old Royalist’s principles, which I represent 
no less than I do the family of his eldest son’s 
third marriage. In my ninety-third year I am, 
I fear, of those principles one of the latest sur- 
vivors. 

The MS. makes no mention of Mr. Logan's 
‘“‘ pestilent lawyer, John Swift,” nor of his bap- 
tismal name; but, some twenty-five years ago I 
was visited by an American General Jonathan 
Swift, whose claim of kindred I need hardly say 
that I cordially received. His ancestors had, he 
told me, emigrated in the days of “The Covenant”; 
and he showed me his seal, which bore the coat- 
armour of Godwin Swift, and of my own book- 
plate, one of which, with its chevron “ barry- 
nebulée,” I enclose: it will, I think, be identified 
in Guillim. 

May I add, that the strong family likeness 
between my gallant kinsman and myself—eyes, 
complexion, figure—obtained everybody's notice : 
he had called at an early hour, and the warders at 
the Tower-gate let him pass sans question; ob- 
serving among themselves how seldom they had 
seen me to have gone out so soon in the morning. 
The family likeness had stood the test of I know 
not how many years. 

Epauunp Lentuat SwiFte. 


Inscription AT Lorp Tavunton’s (4S, v. 175.) 
[ believe the line quoted by T. to be taken from 
some verses written by the Earl of Carlisle for a 
stone which was placed on the spot in the vice- 
regal demesne, Phoenix Park, where the late 
Countess of St. Germans had planted a tree shortly 
before her death, the tree having also died. The 
lines are very touching and graceful, but as they 
are printed in Lord Carlisle’s works I need only 
quote the one line — 


“ Hers the green memory and immortal day. 


Swappters (4 S, i. 271, 377, 473; iv. 272, 
370.)—The following extract and note from The 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley, by Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore (Derby: Richardson & Son, 1845), con- 
firms Southey’s statement : — 

“Butler and his mob were now in higher spirits than 
ever; they scoured the streets day and night, frequent] 
they went along, ‘ Five pounds for a 

er’s head ! 


To this a note is added (p. 288) : — 
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“A name first given to Mr. Cennick, from his preach- 
ing on those words, ‘ Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

I do not see any difficulty in believing a very 
probable story. At the present day all strictly 
religious people on the Protestant side are called 
“swaddlers”; while, on the other side, Roman 
Catholics are called “ yoteens,” 

GroreE Lioyp. 

Crook, co. Durham. 


Saurra Famrires, Scortanp v. 63.)— 
I have a book-plate of Joshua Smith, Stokepark, 
quartered as follows : — 

1. A saltire, &c. as given. 

2. A ship at sea, close-reefed. 

3. Azure, a panther (?) sejant. 

4. Or, a crescent. Motto: “ Marte et ingenio.” 

A tracing is at your correspondent's service. 

Henry Moopy. 

Royal College of Physicians, S.W. 

Cuester Famity v.89.)—The “ Colonel 
Chester, an English officer in Walcheren in 1573” 
(Froude, xi. 16), was evidently Edward Chester, 
the eldest son and heir-apparent of Sir Robert 
Chester, Knt., of Royston, as he is expressly 
called in the Visitation of Herts in 1572, “ a colo- 
nel in the Low Countries” (Harl. MS. 1546, 
fol. 73). Col. Edward Chester succeeded his father 
at Royston, Nov. 25, 1574; and was found on the 
Inq. p.m. held on April 6, 1575, to be aged thirty 
amg and upwards. He married at Royston, on 

ov. 27, 1564, Katherine, daughter and heir of 
Sir James Granado, Knt., equerry to Henry VIIL., 
and died Nov. 15, 1578, leaving Robert his son 
and heir ; who was found on Jan. 15, 1578-9, to be 

ed twelve years, six months, and seventeen days. 
This Robert was knighted by James I., and was 
ancestor to the Chesters of Royston and Cocken- 
hatch. TEwars. 


Corrie Famtry 8. vy. 90.)—The following 
is extracted from Messrs. D. and S. Lysons’ 
Magna Britannia (vol. vi.), containing “ Devon- 
shire ” : — 

“ Cottle, of Sampford Peverell, by marriage with a 
co-heiress of Peverell. The heiresses of Cahurta, God- 
frey, Bodigood, and Browne, married into this family, of 
which there was male issue in 1620. A younger branch 
settled at North Tawton, was not extinct in 1720; but 
none of the family now remain. Arms: Ora bend, g. 
Crest: A tiger seiant on a ducal crown.”—P, exc. being 
in Part 1. 

“ The manor of Sampford was the ancient inheritance 
of the Peverells, who resided here for several descents. 
The co-heiresses of Sir Thomas Peverell, the last of the 
family, married Wraxall, Cottle, and Rivers. Sir Elias 
Cottle possessed Sampford Peverell in the reign of Ed- 
ward II.” [Here follows mention of the possession of 
the manor afterwards by the families of Dinham and 
Aisthorpe, by John Earl of Somerset, by Margaret Coun- 
tess of Richmond (mother of Henry ViI.), by Sir Amias 
Paulet (in whose family it remained till 1806-1809), and 
by Mr. Thos. Hellings, attorney, of Tiverton].—P. 432, 
being in Part 1. 


“ Peverell, of Sampford Peverell ” [ one of the “ ancient 
families extinct or removed before 1620”]; “ about what 
time extinct”; “temp. Edw. 1.” ; “families into which 
the heiresses married,” “ Cottle, Wrokesball, and Rivers” 
“Arms: Az. 3 garbs, arg.; a chief, or.”—P. elxviii., 
being in Part 1. 

“ Champneys, of Yarnscombe. About six descents: 
extinct in 1681. The heiress married Cottle. Arms: 
Arg., a lion rampant, gules, within a border engrailed, 
sable.”—P. clxxxviii., being in Part 1. 

Jounn Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


y. 120.)—In reply to 
JupEX, my mother has frequently told me, with 
much circumstantiality, that she was taught 
French and writing by Louis-Philippe. She wag 
born and spent her early life at Isleworth, and, 
from her light flaxen hair, received from her 
royal teacher the sobriquet of “ Little White- 
head.” 


Lauper S. v. 83.)—Some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may be interested in know- 
ing that The Polyanthea, or a Collection of inter- 
esting Fragments in Prose and Verse, 2 vols. 8y0, 
1804, contains a “ Letter from William Lauder to 
Doctor Birch,” in which he gives his reasons for 
his Milton calumnies. It professes to be printed 
from the Birch MSS. in the British Museum, 
No, 4312. The whole letter is worth reprinting. 
One passage is so amusing, that I must beg you 
to find room for it: — 

“T declare therefore, sincerely, that had not Milton 
acted so by the king, as I am convinced in my conscience 
he did, and for which we have indisputable evidence 
given us, 1 would have submitted to any punishment 
sooner than either to have offered such violence to trath, 
or put such an imposition on Milton or the public.”— 
Vol. i. p. 126. 

An excuse so manifestly false would induce 
most persons to think somewhat worse of the 
writer than they would have done had the im- 
positions been allowed to stand simply on their 
own demerits. There is acopy of The Polyanthea 
in the London Library. K. P. D. E. 


Yorxksuire Bartap, etc. (4 S. iv. 296, 323, 
374, 488, 549.) —Mr. J. H. Drxon inquires 
where I got the ballad named “The Crafty 
Farmer,” printed in my recently published volume 
titled A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs, be- 
lieving that the same ballad which appeared in 
his Ancient Poems, §c. of the Peasantry (Percy So- 
ciety, 1846), under the name of “ Saddle to Rags,” 
was printed by him for the first time. I printed 
“The Crafty Farmer,” which is identical with his 
“Saddle to Rags” except that it has no refrain, 
from a chap-book, the title-page of which runs 
thus: — 

“The Crafty Farmer. To which is added Bright Be- 
linda, The Faithful Swain, Young Daphne. Entered ac- 
cording to order, 1796,” 


As Mr. Drxon states that he derived his copy 
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“from a traditional recitation” in the dales of 
Yorkshire, I, in turn, may inquire why he at- 
tached to it the title of “Saddle to Rags”? 
Surely a printed title in 1796, if of any conse- 
quence at all, is preferable to a title arbitrarily 
bestowed some fifty years afterwards by a York- 
shire peasant who had got the ballad a rote. 
W. H. Logan. 

Berwick-on-T weed. 

A Porr’s Buti (4" S. iv. 437, 543.)—M. 
Babinet, in his Etudes et Lectures sur les Sciences 
d observation et leurs applications pratiques, vol. i. 
Paris, 1855, p. 34, has the following account :— 

* «M. Hind, aidé des déterminations des cométographes 
anciens, des annales astronomiques chinoises traduites 
par Edouard Biot, et des travaux de M. Langier, a pu 
suivre cette cométe { that of Halley] dans toutes ses ap- 
paritions jusqu’& l'an 12 avant notre ére. Depuis cette 
€poque jusqu’en 1835, la cométe s'est montrée vingt- 
quatre fois & la terre, ce qui fait une apparition tous les 
soixante-dix-sept ans. Voyons de quels événements elle 
était témoin, et méme presque acteur, en 1456, & l'une de 
ses apparitions. Les musulmans, avec Mahomet II a 
leur téte, assiégeaient Belgrade, défendue par Huniade, 
surnommé L’Exterminateur des Turcs. La cométe de 
Halley parait, et les deux armées sont prises d’une égale 
erainte. Le pape Calixtus III, frappé lui-méme de la 
terreur générale, ordonne des priéres publiques, et lance 
un timide anathé¢me sur la comete et sur les ennemis de 
la chrétienté. 11 établit la priére dite ‘ Angelus de Midi,’ 
dont l’usage continue encore dans toutes les églises 
catholiques. Les fréres mineurs aménent 40,000 dé- 
fenseurs & Belgrade, assiégée par le conquérant de Con- 
stantinople, le destructeur de empire d’Orient. Enfin 
la bataille se livre; elle dure deux jours sans désemparer. 
Une mélée de deux jours fait périr plus de 40,000 com- 
battants. 


cisme du pape contre la cométe, et détournant sur l'en- 
nemi la colere céleste, dont personne ne doutait alors 
qu'elle ne fait une manifestation. Quels rudes astro- 
nomes! Enfin, Mahomet II, gri¢vement blessé¢, se retire 


avec immense perte, abandonnant dans sa fuite tout le | 


matériel du siége, tandis que le vainqueur Huniade 
meurt des suites de la fatigue qu'il a éprouvée dans un 
combat, ou plutét dans une boucherie humaine de vingt- 
quatre heures consécutives, Voila de puissants effets 
d’opinions scieatifiques.” 

VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. 

Lorp Lovar's Canz (4 S. v. 137.) —Major- 
General Simon Fraser, in a letter to the editor 
of the Glasgow Daily Herald of this date (Feb. 2) 
with reference to the sale of the reputed cane of 
Lord Lovat — 

“ Begs to state that great deception or mistake must 


have existed at the sale, as the identical cane so handed 
to his paternal great-grandfather, William Fraser of 


Ford, W.S. on the scaffold, by his cousin Lord Lovat, | 


along with his lordship’s brooch, is now in the possession 
of General Fraser; also two letters from Lord Lovat to 
his son the Master of Lovat, dated ‘ Tower of London the 
8* and 9 of April, 1747,’ the evening before and day of 
Lord Lovat’s execution, and two books—viz. Flevres de 
Paris and Histoire de la Bible, containing matter dic- 
tated by his Lordship on the 8th and 9th of April during 
the few sad hours of his life, and there and then pre- 


Les fréres mineurs, sans armes, le crucifix a | 
la main, étaient aux premiers rangs, invoquant l'exor- | 


| sented to his cousin William Fraser, when, as he said, 
| ‘all others have forsaken me’: also other letters by his 
Lordship. 

“ These valuable relics have never left the possession 
of the Frasers of Ford family ; and General Fraser also 
possesses a fine old oil family painting of William Fraser, 
with a scroll held in his hand, on which is suspended the 
cane, with the words painted on the scroll —*I deliver 
you this cane in token of your faithful services.’” 


W. F. 


Toe Grrarre (4* S. y. 88.)—Among the 
many various practical uses to the public of the 
unique collection of textile fabrics belonging to 
the South Kensington Museum, is the help which 
it affords to the naturalist for learning the know- 
ledge of botany and zoology in Europe during 
the middle ages. In a catalogue of those stuffs, 
written by the Rev. Dr. Rock and just published, 
pieces of silk, probably woven at the royal manu- 
factory or “tiraz” of Palermo in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and figured with the 
girafle, are fully described, pp. 224, 228. The 
Sicilians, then, almost two hundred years before 
the days of Lorenzo de’ Medici, knew what sort 
of an animal was the giraffe, and had seen * 

EP. 


Tennyson (4 S. iv. 561; v.52.)—The answers 
of R. C. L. and Mr. Gatton to my query re- 
garding the poet referred to by Tennyson are 
scarcely satisfactory. In Memoriam was first 
published in 1850, and “ The Ladder of St. Au- 
gustine ” is one of Longfellow’s later poems, first 
given to the world, I think, in 1858, in the col- 
lection entitled Birds of Passage. It is quite im- 
possible that Tennyson could have had this last 
| poem in his mind when composing the — 
| stanza of In Memortam—a work, moreover, whi 


| L believe had been written some years before its 
actual publication. There is a verse in the Ame- 
rican poet’s “ Psalm of Life” to which possibly 
the stanza under consideration might be held to 
refer, but only, in my opinion, by a far-strained 
interpretation. And the explanation of the allu- 
sion by connecting it with various expressions in 
the Psalms of David, though free from the objec- 
tion of anachronism, seems far-fetched and un- 
tenable. I still hope that some one of the 
numerous contributors to “ N. & Q.” may furnish 
me with a more satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion than either of those with which I have been 
favoured. H. B. 


St. Augustine is the author of the sentiment in 
the lines quoted by H. B., and the image in which 
he has embodied it is more striking and true than 
Tennyson's. (For St. Augustine's words and their 
| embodiment in verse by Longfellow, vide 4" S. v. 

52.) I should feel the more confident that the 
English Laureate’s allusion is to his American 
| brother, but for a vague notion of mine that In 
Memoriam was published before “ The Ladder of 
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St. Augustine;” but on this point H. B. can satisfy 
himself by referring to the original editions of the 
two poems. W. B. C. 


I also should have sent you Longfellow’s beau- 


tiful lines but for an impression that they were | 


not published till 1858, when In Memoriam had 
become a classic. 

I should be glad to learn that I am wrong, as 
but for this difficulty Mr. Gatton’s suggestion 
seems much more satisfactory than that of R.C.L., 
if Mr. Gatton and I read Tennyson “— 


Grrsres (4 S. iii, 405, 461, 471, 518, 557.) — 
A similar offering is mentioned by Bartholomaos 
Ziegenbalz, in his Genealogie der Malabarischen 
Gitter. Madras, 1867 :— 

“ Auch von Muhammedanern glaubt man dass sie Teufel 
yy sind: noch mehr ein englischer Capitain Pole, 
der 1809 im Kampfe fiel und in einer sandigen wiisten 
Gegend begraben wurde, war wenige Jahre spiiter Gegen- 
stand der Verehrung geworden und seinen Manen wurden 
Brantwein und Cigarren als Opfer dargebracht (Cald. 
Tinn. Shan. p. 27).”—P. 181. 

I do not know what author is referred to in the 
abbreviated words. 

Garrick Club. 

Portraits or S. iv. 345.)—In 
1820 I saw at Weimar a fine portrait of Goethe 
painted by Schmeller, who for the last twenty 
years of Goethe’s life was in almost daily com- 


munication with him. I have a very good copy in 
chalk, drawn under Schmeller’s superintendence. 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


Veronica (4S. y. 148.)—Linnzus says this 
word is changed or corrupted from Vetonica, from 
the Vettones, a people of Spain. Hoffman says it 
is quasi pepovixny, because it bears the bell, as we 
say, among other plants. If so, the penultimate 
ought to be long. Lemery derives it from ver, 
the spring. Cont Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 

R. CHARNock. 

Gray's Inn. 

In Hooker and Arnott’s British Flora, sixth 
edition (1850), p. 289, we find the following :— 

“Name first introduced into Botany in the middle 
ages, supposed by some to be a corruption of Betonica, by 
others to be a Celtic word corresponding to the modern 
Gaelic firineachd, ‘ faithfulness,’ of which this plant was 
an emblem, but obviously derived from iepe eixdy, the 
sacred picture, the flowers (like St. Veronica’s handker- 
chief) being imagined to bear a representation of the 
countenance of Our Saviour.” 

The obviousness of this derivation may not be 
so clear to everyone as to the learned authors. 

Gerarde, Herbal, p. 629, says of his first Vero- 
nica (apparently V. officinalis, Linn.), “ Dodonzeus 
would have it to be the Betonica of Paulus 
‘Egineta.” In Dr. Adams's translation of the 
latter author (Lond. Sydenham Society, 1847), 


| there is a learned commentary on Berrovuch, but 
no allusion to its identity with Veronica. Ip 
M‘Nicoll’s Dictionary of Natural History Terms, 
(London, Reeve, 1863), p. 571, we find—“ Ve- 
ronica (Bot.), from Arabic viroo nikos, beautiful 
remembrance.” P.E.N, 


| Pawneerric on tHE Lapres (4" S, 87,.)— 
| This curious poem belongs to the same class as 
“ The Catholick ” (vide p. 49 of my Ancient Poems, 
| $c., of the Peasantry, Parker and Son, 1857), 
| “ The Catholick” was from a broadside of George 
| Eversden, 1655. In one respect it has the advan- 
tage over the “ Panegyric,”—there is no violation 
of Cobbett or Lindley Murray. 
James Henry Drxoy, 

The jeu desprit contributed by H. I remember 
to have seen in print more than twelve years ago. 
It appeared, if I mistake not, in one of the cheap 
periodicals, and was longer by two verses than 
the version printed in “N. & Q.” Curiously 
enough, the production has reappeared almost 
simultaneously in several newspapers. In the 
John O' Groat Journal, of date January 20, the 
) first line runs thus — 
“ That man must lead a happy life,” 
' and the last verse is entirely different from that 
| supplied by H. It is as follows: — 
“ Cursed be the fuolish man, I say, 

Who changes from his singleness ; 
Who will not yield to woman’s sway, 
Is sure of blessedness” (sic). 


ALPIA, 


Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


Roger, Kyt. (4" S. iv. 167, 342, 
545; v. 97.)—I am much obliged to Mr. Rocz 
| for his offer to submit the marriage-contract of 
his great-grand-aunt to inspection ; but not beiog 
concerned with the fortunes of Mrs. Kathrin 
Roger, I will not trespass on his kindness. 

The real interest of the question at issue turns, 
‘not on mere family history,” but on the validity 
of the seals published by Mr. Laing, and the pos- 
sible connection between the Sir Wm. Rogers to 
whom they are attributed, and the musician Wil- 
liam Rogers who was hanged with the other 
minions of James III. at Lauder Bridge. The 


n | Teiterated inquiry of Ancto-Scorvs elicited the 


information (at p. 342) that nothing was known 
of the originals of the casts, or of the charters to 
which they are supposed to have been attached; 
but that a family Of Roger, the representative of 
| which communicated the casts to Mr. Laing, had 
| possessed a property called Marywell, and borne 
the same arms as those on the casts; and farther, 
that the estate of Marywell had since passed to a 
family of the name of Meik. : 
| Here, then, was a clue to the possible discovery 
_of the charters which (being engaged in some 
inquiries connected with the burgh of Lauder) I 
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desired to follow out. Failing, however, to trace 
either the representative of the Meiks or the 
locality of Marywell itself, I propounded the far- 
ther inquiry at p. 545. 

My experience of the transmission of property 


as to the preservation of charters. I could adduce 
several examples of original deeds, some of them 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, still in 
— of proprietors cf estates which have 


by sale or otherwise, through several hands un- 
conuected with each other and with the first 
grantee. By tracing the progress of such titles, I 
have obtained valuable information on points of 
local history and family genealogy. It might, 
therefore, still be worth while to seek for the 
required charters at Marywell; and although 
the last of the Meiks may be “in his grave,” 
there is no need to have recourse to Mr. Home. 
The land must belong to some one who must be 
in possession of the title-deeds, such as they are, 
who would doubtless be willing to assist in solv- 
ing a historical difficulty, But as Mr. Rocer 
has now infornfed us that “he cannot be pre- 


Mr. Meik,” it is of course unnecessary to trouble 
him farther. W. E. 


Tizarp (4 iy. 515, 574; v. 47.) —The 
obliging replies to my queries are suggestive 
rather than exhaustive, and I solicit further aid. 
Firstly, regarding the origin of the surname :— 
If it be in sooth derived from at-Jzod, where is 
that locality? Dorsetshire, rich in odd names for 
its villages, does not appear to contain it; and as 
Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, surmises 
that the somewhat similar cognomen Izzard may 
be a corruption of the French isard, and since 
Weymouth is a seaport which has from an early 
period enjoyed ready communication with Guern- 
sey, Jersey, the North of France and Flanders, 
must we look across the Channel for it ? 

Secondly, anent the arms, viz. Paly of six or, 
and gules a bend countercharged; on a canton 
sinister sable a bugle-horn stringed or :— Whether 
granted by our Heralds’ College or otherwise, these 
bearings, free from the disfigurement of a mul- 
titude of little hideous and incongruous charges, 
do not appear to be of modern origin. The pecu- 
liarity also of the canton sinister is noteworthy ; 
for whilst the canton is of very common occur- 
rence, the canton sinister is so rare in the United 
Kingdom as not to be recorded in a dozen in- 
: stances by Burke or Papworth. Is it more com- 
mon in Continental 


Thirdly, I must ask whether Ashton, the seat 
of the present representative of the Tizards, is 
situated in Dorsetshire ? and whether Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset, or the Visitations of that or of 


in Scotland differs from Mr. Rocer’s assumption | 


other counties, contain mention of any members 
of the family ? W. 

Sratve or James IL (4" S, v. 146.)—In 
November, 1688, when the town of Newcastle 
received the Lord Lumley and declared for the 
Prince of Orange and a free Parliament, the 


| statue referred to by your correspondent Mr. 
| HamItton was demolished by the mob, and, with 


en conveyed, with the lands to which they refer, | 


its horse, dragged to the quayside (adjoining) and 
turned over into the river. Being afterwards 
recovered, a portion of it was cast into a set of 


| bells, as appears by the following extract from 
| the common-council books : — 


“ April 1, 1695. All Saints’ parish humbly requests 
the metal of the statue towards the repair of their bells.’’ 
St. Andrew’s parish made a similar request : — 
“ Ordered, that All Saints’ have the metal belonging 
to the horse of the said statue, except a leg thereof, which 
must go towards the casting of a new bell for St. An- 


| drew’s parish.” 


The Rey. Henry Bourne, M.A., Curate of All- 
Hallows (All Saints), in Newcastle, in his His- 
tory of Newcastle, published posthumously in 1736, 
mentions that this statue “ was confess’d the most 


sumed to know anything of the descendants of | beautiful and curious of its kind that was in the 


whole kingdom.” On Feb. 19, 1743, Joseph Bar- 
ber, music and copper-plate printer, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, published a print of it on two large 
sheets of Genoa paper, taken from an original 
painting, and illustrated with near two hundred 
coats of arms—being the arms of such of the sub- 
scribers as came to hand in time. For these par- 
ticulars 1 am indebted to Sykes’ Local Records, 
the new edition of which (1833, lying before me) 


gives a description and woodcut of the statue, and 
a copy of the inscription which was cut upon the 
| pedestal. J. MANUEL. 
| Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Earty Atro-riirevo (4 vy. 145.) —I have 
| no doubt that this represents the Holy Family, 


which, it is well known, is often represented 
assembled in the workshop of St. Joseph. I have 
a print where St. Joseph is planing at his work- 
table, the Blessed Virgin seated and sewing, and 
our Blessed Saviour as a young child feeding 
| chickens on the floor. In the above alto-rilievo 
| the introduction of the angel addressing St. Joseph 
is probably intended to represent the angel’s ap- 
pearing to him after the death of Herod, and 
| directing him to return into the land of Israel 
| (St. Matt. ii. 20); for an old tradition says that 
| the Holy Family remained seven years 


The subject of this is no doubt Our Lord learn- 
ing his trade with S. Joseph. The female figure 
is of course the Blessed Virgin. 

We have an old print of the Holy Family, very 
| similar to this alto-relievo. It is common amongst 
| the early artists to introduce angels in paintings 
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representing any event in the childhood of Our | children living in the “Forest of Rosendale,” in 
Lord. Very likely they had in mind, “ He shall | Lancashire, some forty years ago. 
give His angels charge over thee.” | _ His favourite abode was supposed to be the 
I dare say the goodwives and 
Cotroqures or Erasmus (4% S. v. 146.) — of the time were not averse to encourage 
Select Coiloquies of Erasmus, with notes and some | the belief — the child who went so near to the 
translations, have within the last three or four fire Ol Lob A the chimney would be sure to 
ears been edited by the Rev. E. C. Lowe, D.D., **° Id Lob. Henry Tuomas Rixey, 
ead Master of St. John's Middle School, Hurst- | Numismatic (4** S. y. 118.)—A coin of Hono- 
jerpoint, where the book is in regular use. But | rius. pp. nN. Aavvee. = Domini Nostri Augusti: 
ys of the present day fail to appreciate six- sci]. Honorius and Arcadius. ‘The legend on the 
teenth-century pleasantries; and | believe that | reverse, “ Ex agmine solidi,” is probably a mis- 
the Porta Latina, by the same editor, which con- | reading for EXAGIVM SOLIDI. 
sists of selections from classical authors, is much Joseru Rrx, M.D, 
better liked both by boys and by their teachers. | St. Neot’s. 
The fact is that, by reason of their intrinsic Muriation or Monuments (4" S. v, 149,.)~ 
excellence, Virgil, Caesar, &c., have always held | The reply of F. R. S. induces me to put on record 
their ground and been read with interest, while gy example which came under my notice some 
Erasmus and Corderius have been on years ago, The fact that Oxford was the place 
I doubt the success of any sort to bring these | Fives little hope for security in remote situations, 
pseudo-classics again into general use. If these proceedings are endured there, it is easy 
. J.T. F. | to conjecture, and, I am sorry to say, as easy to 
Winterton, near Brigg. see daily, what havoc is made in the country when 
Drury anp Catrnorre (4S. 146.)—Sir | what is called a “ restoration’, of an antient 
Robert Drury, Knt., of Hawsted, one of the King’s | building is carried on. 
Privy Council, and sometime Speaker of the House In 1851 I saw and made a complete note of a 
of Commons, married Anne, daughter of Sir Wil- | monument in the chancel of the date 1606. It 
liam Calthorpe, Knt., of Burnham-Thorpe, co. | was of great interest to me from family con- 
Norfolk, by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter | nexion. I returned in 1856 with a lady of the 
and co-heir of Sir Miles Stapleton, Knt., of | same name as the person commemorated. The 
Ingham. Tewars, | monument-had been removed from its place; 


Currvrsest (4" S. v. 118.)—This word may however, looking carefully about, we found what 


: remained of it on another wall. The marble 
be a corruption of scuppergent. The last syllable | framework and the shield of arms had been torn 
may be a slang term; but it is more ery 


feu the Bo. gone, It. quate, Gp. gente off, and the inscription alone was visible in the 
, It. , Sp. 


.s “| new place. I at one de inquiries which 

zente=crew, ship's people—words often found in 
a val language. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


ended in my being directed to a builder's yard in 
Gray’s Inn. 


St. Ebbe’s, and there, in a loft up two stories, a 
heap of rubbish on the floor was shown to me as 
Boeearts, Frorry, etc. (4% S. iv. 508; v. 23% the refuse which had been thrown out of the 
156.)—Supplementing Mr. Hieson’s account of | church. I duginto this rubbish, and after a short 
Lancashire “ Boggarts,” might I be permitted, as | search found the shield, slightly injured at one 
a native of Warrington, where “Jenny Green- | corner only. I took possession of it, and sent it to 
teeth ” appears to have made her head quarters, | the present head of the family of the name. This 
to give an opinion that in origin and significance | shield, for reasons with which I need not trouble 
she is nothing else than—duckweed ? I recollect | the readers of “N. & Q.,” had a singular gene- 
the time when I longed to walk on the smooth | alogical interest. 


green surface of a pond covered with this growth, | was informed at the same time that the 
and was only restrained from attempting it bythe | marbles obtained by this havoc throughout the 
fact of “ Jenny Greenteeth’s” sup presence, | church were used in the decoration of the east 


let me inif I had done so. If I am right in this, Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


have we not here a miniature illustration of the at : 

growth of mythologies—the embryo of a Pluto— | roppsranies, who refere to the scarcity. of the 

® rudimentary Tisiphone f 5. AVTES. | views of Osney Abbey, I may state that the win- 
Like many other ancient institutions, “Old | dow in Christ Church Chapel (Oxford Cathedral), 

Lob” may have died away by this; but I have a | which has a portrait of Bishop King, contains a 

perfect recollection that his existence was an | curious view of the south elevation of Osney 

article of firm belief with some at least of the | Abbey. Joun Tres. 


who, doubtless, would have opened her jaws and | wall over the communion table. D. P. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sunpay Fisnine v. 88.)— Allow me 
to correct a mistake in this note. Instead of 
“Poundars” tyde, it should be “ Soundayis” 
tyde. That is to say, the Sunday’s tide. As 
“Pounaa.s” tide may create mystification, 


you ~ the matter right. 


Tue Mrssat S. 182.)—By 
myown mistake in transcribing, or by the printer's, 
I am made to say on p. 182 that Robert Lord 
Hungerford and Molyns was beheaded at Hex- 
ham. He was beheaded at Newcastle. 0D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Arms oF Staventer: Nicnortets 
(4% §. v. 33, 152.)—At Eastham, in the Vale of 
Teme, Worcestershire, are several tablets to the 
family of Nichollets, of whom your valued cor- 
respondent D. P. inquires. These arms were— 
“ Arg. on a bend sable, three cinquefoils of the 
field.” For several generations they were im- 

ortant landowners in that parish. One tablet 

in that church records the decease of William 
Nicollets, late High Sheriff of Herefordshire, who 
died in 1643, and Ann his wife, daughter and 
sole heiress of George Dudgein of Hopton Solers 
in that county. , 

Duncombe in his History of Herefordshire, vol. 
ii. p. 20, assumes that the Hopton family sold 
Hopton Solers to the Nichollets, but the monu- 
ment at Eastham is of probably better authority. 
He further asserts that the Nicolettes family con- 
tinued at Hopton until about 1778, when it was 
sold to John Clark of Barnstaple, Devon. 

Strong, in his Heraldry of Herefordshire, as 
well as Nash, gives the arms as they are yet 
displayed in Eastham church. 

T. E. 


The shields of arms described by D. P. should 
probably be appropriated as follows :— 

3. Leche impaling Leake. 

4. ? Kniveton of co. Derby impaling Leche. 

5. Slaughter and Leche impaling ? Frere of the 
Blankets, co. Worcester. 

6. Leake. 

8. Hardwicke of Hardwicke, co. Derby (the 
saltire and chief should be azure), impaling Leake. 

9. Slaughter impaling ? Gibbs. Gibbs of Wor- 
cester circa 1670 bore, argent, three Danish 
hatchets erect in fesse sable (MS. penes me). 

Your correspondent may perhaps be able to 
account for the arms of Hardwicke appearing 
here, more especially for those of Hardwicke im- 
paling Leake, for this is the shield of John Hard- 
wicke and his wife Elizabeth Leake, daughter of 
Thomas Leake of Hasland co. Derby. They had 
four daughters, coheirs to their brother, one of 
whom was the famous “Bess of Hardwick.” 
I may, however, mention that there were Hard- 
wickes bearing the same arms in Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire, and also at Droitwich in Wor- 


cestershire, according to a MS. in my possession, 
but I know nothing of the last-named branch. 

The family of Nicholets, still, I believe, extant, 
is of ancient standing in Herefordshire and Wor- 
cestershire. Richard Nicholets of Eastham, Esq., 
was High Sheriff of the last-named county in the 
reign of Charles [1., and bore for arms, argent, on 
a bend sable three cinquefoils of the field. 

The crest to the impaled coat of Slaughter 
(quartering Leche) and Frere? at Cheney Court 
is that of Leche, viz., out of a ducal coronet or, 
an arm in pale grasping a leech entwined round 
the arm vert. It is now borne, together with the 
arms described by D. P., by the Leches of Carden. 

It would therefore appear that the Slaughters 
assumed the crest of Leche, though, as Mr. Udal 
remarks, Edmondson ascribes to them an eagle’s 
head, winged, issuing from a coronet, and a 
similar crest is tricked by Dingley (Hist. from 
Marble, p. 339) as appearing on the tablet of 
Anne, wife of Paris Slaughter, of Slaughter’s 
Court, in Tewkesbury Church. H. 58. G. 


I beg to correct the word “ ball” in the last 
line on page 152. It should be “ bull.” 

I beg also to say that I did not write the words 
“panelled ” and “ panels.” Isent to press “ pan- 
nelled ” and “ pannels.” D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Dr. Franxir (4" §S. iv. 558; v. 70.) —If 
William Temple Franklin was the person meant 
by E. L. S., then he is in error in supposing his 
acquaintance to have been the son of Dr. Franklin, 
and to have ever been governor of any place. His 
father William Franklin, who was Dr. Franklin’s 
son, was Governor of New Jersey prior to the 
American revolution. Of William Temple Frank- 
lin the following anecdote is related, which, I be- 
lieve, has not as yet been in print. He and one 
of his friends, after condemning the ordinary 
methods of commencing conversation by inquiries 
about health and remarks on the weather, resolved 
to abandon the practice, and begin with any idea 
that might occur to them at the time. Shortly 
afterwards, W. T. F. came into a room full of 
company, and said to a lady with whom he was 
acquainted: “Madam, did you ever eat beans 
boiled in a bag?” “ No, sir,” said the lady ve 
indignantly, “I never did, and I don’t intend to.” 
This first experiment of the new system was also 
his last. UNEDA. 


Crasstpres (4 8, ii. 104, 141.)—In an admir- 
able little handbook of Battle Abbey, by Mr. 
Walcott, published a few years since, are a few 
articulars inquired for at the above reference. 
ro the main query: I find craspeis = sturgeon. 
The Wye, mentioned in the charter of William 
the Conqueror, was in Kent; or, as queried by 
A. A., by Ashford. GrorGE Bevo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 
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Miscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Epigrammatists. A Selection from the Epi 
Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. 
With Notes, Observations, Illustrations, and an Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. (Bell and Daldy.) 

The object of this work is to furnish the English reader 
with a selection of the best epigrams of various periods, in- 
cluding Greek, Ancient Latin, Medieval and Modern Latin, 
and early English epigrams which have been neglected 
by previous collectors ; and in the modern section, while 
directing special attention to the best epigrammatists of 
our own country, to give specimens of some of the most 
noted of France and Germany. Believing the Greek 
inscriptions to be the best models for epigrammatic writing, 
the editor has inserted many modern pieces which take 
that form, — as he remarks, “according to the 
perverted taste of later times, they would scarcely be con- 
sidered epigrams.” 

Mr. Dodd has taken great pains to identify the writers 
of the epigrams, and to furnish correct texts, for it may 
be doubted whether compositions of this kind are more 
frequently misquoted or misappropriated. When we 
add that the epigrams are inserted in chronological order, 
and accompanied by illustrative notes in which are printed 
others which may have been the originals of them; that 
the book is accompanied by no less than three indexes of 
authors, translators, &c., it will readily be understood 
that the work constitutes not only the most extensive, 
but the most complete and valuable collection of epigrams 
which has yet appeared—with one exception, perhaps— 
and that exception is an additional recommendation, it 
contains no epigrams even bordering upon real impro- 
priety. 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe, Including his Trans- 
lations. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Lt.- 
Colonel Francis Cunningham. (Crocker, Brothers.) 
Colonel Cunningham deserves the hearty commendation 

of all students of the Elizabethan dramatists for the pains 
and ability which he here bestows upon “ Marlowe's 
mighty lines.” His introductory sketch of Marlowe's Life 
and Writings is excellent. His text of the various dramas 
and poems is in every respect satisfactory; and his illus- 
trative notes well considered and to the point. The 
volume is in every way a worthy companion to the edi- 
tor’s cheap and excellent edition of Massinger; and it 
would be difficult to award higher praise to this new 
volume of “The Mermaid Library,” as this series has 
been very happily termed by the publishers. 


Anacreon in English, Attempted in the Metres of the | 


Original. By Thomas J. Arnold. (Hotten.) 

Mr. Arnold’s translation is of a very different and 
inferior order from that which we have just noticed. 
English unrhyming lyrics must have peculiar beauties 
to compensate for the absence of their chief ornament ; 
and previous attempts, like the present, have almost 
uniformly been failures. The seemingly artless simpli- 
city of Anacreon becomes bald and lifeless in a purely 
literal translation. Such lines as— 


“ No bull one ever heard of 
Did navigate the sea thus, 
Excepting only this one,” 
show how easy it is to represent the words without the 
elegance of the original — 
“ Nisi quod pede certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus.” 
Identity of metre alone, by which Mr. Arnold justifies his 


experiment, will scarcely redeem such blemishes as the 

above, and in many cases is rather ingenious than appro- 

priate. 

Horace. The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry, tr 
lated into English Verse, by the late J. Conington, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latia to the University of Uxford. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

This work crowns the labours of the late Mr, Coning- 
ton, whose death is a loss which all lovers of classical 
literature will appreciate. Accuracy of scholarship and 
ease of expression distinguish this latest production of his 
pen, and have produced a translation which yields to 
none in fidelity of language and spirit. Mr. Conington 
has amply justified by practice the chvice of metre which 
he defends theoretically in his preface. A judicious course 
has been steered between the legitimate freedom of g 
translator and the license of an imitator; while the 
numerous colloquial maxims and apothegmatic sentences 
which abound in Horace are reproduced in a terse and 
quotable form. 

A History of Lichfield Cathedral, from its Foundation to 
the present Time. With a Description of its Architec- 
ture and Monuments, With Photographic Illustrations, 
By J. B. Stone, F.G.S. (Longmans.) 

This is a handsomely printed little volume, illustrated 
with some good photographs, compiled by the author 
from a number of notes made in the first instance for his 
own amusement only, and now arranged and completed 
for publication at the request of his friends, and in the 
hope that it will prove useful to visitors to the Cathedral, 
one of the most perfect pieces of architecture in the Mid- 
land Counties—whether such visitors be residents in 
Lichfield or strangers, When Mr. Stone speaks of there 
being no similar account of St. Chad's easy of access, he 
must have forgotten Mr. Murray’s Handbook. 


The Every Day Book of Modern Literature: a Series of 
Short Readings from the best Authors. Compiled and 
Bes by the late George H. Townshend. (Warne 

Co. 

This is a posthumous work of the ingenious Editor of 
The Manual of Dates. The object is to give a daily short 
reading for those who have little leisure for study, and as 
the selection of the 365 pieces of which it consists is 
from the best writers of History, Fiction, Essays, Poetry, 
Travels, and Divinity from the time of Elizabeth to our 
own days, and as the extracts are accompanied by short 
biographical notices, the Author's hope that the book 
will not only afford a good general view of our literature, 
but an available guide to a more extended course of read- 
ing, is one which will probably be realised by a large 
proportion of those who take up this useful volume with 
the determination to turn it to good account, 

The Food Journal. A Review of Social and Sanitary 
Economy and Monthly Record of Food and Public 
Health, No.1. (Johnson & Sons.) 

This little journal, devoted to one of the most im- 
portant social questions of this day—how our rapidly in- 
creasing population is to be fed—deserves the attention 
of all heads of households, and certainly of all who are 
responsible for the supply of cheap and wholesome food 
to large numbers. 

Some time since the Academy of Sciences of Hungary 
sent a deputation to Constantinople for the purpose 0 
recovering, if possible, the remains of the library of King 
Matthew—known asthe “Corvina.” That mission failed 
in its object. But the Sultan has lately presented the 
Corvina to the Emperor of Austria, and the books, mag- 
nificently bound, have been forwarded to Count Andrassy 
fur preservation ‘as historical relics, in the Hungarian 
National Museum. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Repvcep Postace ror Prinrep Matrer.—It is 
singular that this country, which first set the example of | 
a cheap postage, should now be behind Continental | 
nations. Printed matter abroad is carried at very much | 
lower rates than in this country, to the great benefit of 
the community. Circulars, newspapers, and books, and 
even small parcels, are transmitted by the post in foreign 
countries at rates which should put Englishmen to shame. 
The government, last Session, expressed itself favourable 
to a reduction of the rates, and the Post-oftice officials, it 
is well-known, are quite ready to undertake the service. 
In the multitude of other pressing duties it may be over- 
looked, and the Council of the Society of Arts of Londou. 
have therefore appointed a Committee to take steps for 
urging upon the Cabinet the great importance to all 
classes of reducing the postage on printed matter to one- 
halfpenny instead of a penny, as at present, for every 
four ounces weight. Whilst the question of the education 
of the people is exciting an all-absorbing interest at the 
present time, it must not be forgotten that the cheap cir- 
culation of printed matter is no unimportant item in its 
advancement. All classes should give their support and 
influence on behalf of this Committee, which sits at John 
Street, Adelphi, London. 


Our philological friends may be glad to know of the 
publication of the first volume of Err. Schmeller’s Die 
R ischen Volk: darten in Sud-Tirol. 


Messrs, Sorsesy will commence on Wednesday next 


the Sale of the Yourth Portion of the extraordivary 
Library of the Rev. Thomas Corser. The sale will occupy 
four days. 


Tae Har.eran Socsery, instituted for the publica- 
tion of Inedited MSS. illustrative of Genealogy, Family 
History, and Heraliry, have arranged to issue Cooke's 
“Visitation of Leadon in 1568” as the publication for 
1865 ; and for 1870 the “ Visitation of Leicestershire,” 
by Camden, in 1618, 


Cotonet CunNINGHAM’s edition of “Marlowe,” just 
published, serves to recall our attention to a new issue, 
with some additions, of Mr. R. H. Horne’s powerful one 
act tragedy of “The Death of Marlowe,” which the 
author, no ordinary poet, has just issued on his return 
from an eighteen years’ sojourn in Australia, to remind 
his friends that he is not dead but still among them. As 
the first edition was dedicated to Leigh Hunt, the present 
is dedicated to his memory. 

Tue merits and demerits of the Art of stained glass- 
making, as practised in the present day, are constantly 
canvassed, and as the subject doubtless is one of great 
interest to many readers of “ N. & Q.,” we refer them to 
two letters on the subject which have appeared in the 
Building News for Dec. 17 and Feb 11, It may be well 
here to mention that, amongst the many alterations 
made lately in the Palace of Westminster, not the least 
important one has been the removal of the coloured back- 
grounds from some of the windows and the insertion of 
white glass in their stead. The result is a twofold benefit, 
viz, increased light and the addition, apparently, of 
greater brilliancy to the remaining colours. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILITS OF MILDMAY OF MovLsHAM HALL, 

ST. OF FAR Ley, London, 


Inpressions of Coffin-plates. 
Armorial Book-plates. 


Wanted by Jf. J. J. Howard, 110, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


Lire 1x Tl by Cruikshank. 121. 
THEODORA PHRANZA. 

Tas Warp or THorpr-Coomae. 

Bussex's Gop In NATURE. 

DONAL D8ON’s New CRATYLUS. 

VARRONIANUB. 


Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, Derby. 


Aatices ta Correspanvents. 


Usiversat or Ant Books. All Additions and Cor- 
— - be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
ondon, . 


“OVER THE LEFT.” The explanation of this phrase 
W.E. A. A. and other Correspondents from the Phil 
Ledger, has already appeared in” N. & Q.” Ist 8. x. 236. 


Henry CROSSLEY is requested to say where a letter will find him. 


B.A. The Jerusalem Chamber probably derives its name “ Jerusa- 
lem" from the old tapestries, representing the history of Jerusalem, 
which it contained. In this room Henry IV. died, and in S. peare’s 
play of that name (Part LI. act iv. sc. 4), are the lines — 

“ But bear me to that chamber; there I'll lie: 
In that Jerusalem shail Harry die." 

A Scnscriper Jt would be impossible even for an expert to give an 
opinion whether the picture you refer to ia by Gainsborough ; and if so, 
its probable value, without seeing it. 


W.H.K.B. may the address of John James, 
on applying to the Rev. Wm. Henry Jones, WA. Vicarage, B. 
on-Avon, Wilts, 

A WoRKING MAN. Any mineral salts destroy the book-worm. A 
little alum mixed with pepper strewed between the leaves and the cover 
of the book affected, and upon the bookshelves, is said to be very effective. 
See“ N. & Q.” 2nd i. 360, 

Nit Desperanpem. For taking wax impressions of coins ace 

N. & Q." 2nd 8, vii. 85, 426. Fur gutta percha unpressions of seals a 
coins see 3rd S. iii, 45; v. 419, 459, 507; vi. 38, 382. 

Hounns.—E. 8. B. will find articles this suiject in 
Ist S. v. 534, 506; xii. 470; 2nd S. i. 80. Two of them by the late Mr. 
Yarrell. 

E. 8. will find the authorised version of Mrs. Heman's poem “ Passing 
Away,” in her collected Poems, edit. 1839, vi. 153, and edit. 1849, p. 489. 

E. G. (Teigamonth.) J. H. Fennell, 6, Clarence Place, Clapton 
Square, Hackney, NE. 

, For the etymology of Conuadrum see “N. & Q." 2nd S. 
vii. 29. 


forwarded by 
Iphia Public 


rads 


L. J. Puatr. In the year 1778,a monument was erected in the Botani- 
cal Garden of Edinburgh in memory of Linnaeus. Jt is a vase sup- 
ported on a pedestal with this inscription,“ Lianaeo posuit Jo. Hope.” — 
Full part:culars of the gratuity of Charles 11. to the author of Wadibras 
will be found in A General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, ed. 1738, 
ix. 299. 

P. J. F. GANTILLon unis Adit the reference to Homer has already 

166. 


appeared in our 4th 8. iv. 

R. Fisner. The dealers in miscellaneous articles were also formerly 
called Miiliners, from their importing Milan gouds for sale, such as 
brooches, aiglets, spurs, glasses, 4c. 

Mr. Reror will find that he has been anticipated in his reply by R. B., 
4th 8. v. 185. 

W. H.C. The origin of Easter eggs has been so frequently described 
that we must refer our Correspondent to Brand's Popular Antiquities, 
edit.1849, i. 168-176, and to“ N. & Q.”" Ist 5S. i. 244, 397, 482; ii. 52. 

C. 8. K. Only one volume has appeared of the Registrum Magni 
Sigilli Regum Scotorum, 4c. A.D. 1306-1424, fol. 1824. 

H. P. Weald Side (now called South Weald), Chafford hundred, 
Ewer, is 2) miles N.W. from Brentwood. The register dates from 
1538. 


Srxos. John Philip Kemble’s Poetical Address at his last perform- 
ance in Edinburgh, pe 29, 1817, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, is 
printed in An Authentic Narrative of Mr. Kembie's Retirement from 
the Stage, Svo, 1817, p. 76. 

W. B. (Bedford.) For the origin of the term “Inkle Weavers,” sce 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8, viii. 130, 

ERRATUM,—<4th S. v. p. 136, col. i. line 32, for “anguish” read 
anger.” 


Mopern INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. ‘The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. 


“ NoTes & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad.« 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day in 8vo, price 12s. 


THE LAND-WAR IN IRELAND: A His- 


TORY for the TIMES. By JAMES GODKIN, Author of “ Ire- 
land and her Churches,” late Irish Correspondent of the Times. 


A SECOND SERIES of HISTORICAL 


GLE ANINOS, By J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Containing 
f, Laud, Wilkes, Horne Tooke. Crown 6s. 
is day 


HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY. 


BIOGRAPHY. By FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of ° * The 
Statesman's Year Book.” Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. This day. 
“ Exceedingly handy and succinct. ane all that is required to 


a cursory reference on the score 0! date, or career, and is 
ly valuable for its foreign items. Telegraph. 
Third Edition, now ready. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852 to 1868. Containing the Emperor Nicholas — 
Duchess of Kent—Duchess of Gloucester—Lord Palmerston—Lord 
Brougham—Bishop Blomfield—Archbishop Dig —Sir William 
apier — Lord Chancellor — Lady Byron — Professor 
m—Miss Mitford—Lord Macaulay, and many others. Crown 

8vo, 88. 6d. 


i Edition, now ready, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. 


R. FORREST, Antiquary.—Old Books, Prints, 
e and Curiosities bought and - on Commission. § 
and other Illustrations on Sale.—No. 62, Lower King Street, Man- 


\ R. GOODWIN continues his Literary Researches 
on behalf of Gentlemen not ~\~aeneeein in Town, 55, Great Russell 
Street, opposite the British Museum 


The Fourth Portion “) the Valuable Library ng the REV. THOMAS 
ORSER, M.A., F.S.A 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Literary Pro rty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. — )V cilington 
Street, Strand, W.C., rl WEDNESDAY. February 23. i three fol- 
lowing days. at 1 o’el the FOURTE POR’ TION of the 
Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY, formed by the REV. THOMAS 
CORSER, M.A., F.S.A., of Stand Rectory, near Mane hester ; come 
prisin a continuation the important series of Early ish ‘oetry 5 
Plays. B Romances, Jest-books, and Garlands ; Early 
raphy, Including specimens of Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Notary, 
graph. and other Engish printers; beautiful Copies of t first 
Aldine Editions of Latin Poets, and other productions from A. press ; 
Black-letter Divinity, splendid illuminated and other Manuscripts upon 
vellum, an umerous scarce and curious Works in all C ot 
Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and catalogues had; if by post, om 
receipt of six ame. 


AT AUCTION HALL, 6!1, RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 


mS 


to the late JOHN DUNN, ESQ., Writer, Paisley. 


COX, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF PARAGUAY. By 
CAPT. , 7? F. BURTON, Author of “A Mission to 
Dahomé,” &c. #vo. With Map and inlustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR. By 
{AMES GRAPE, of “The Religious Tendencies of the 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and Victims: 
in all Times and Countries, especially in England and in France. By 
A. ety 4 METZ, Author of “ The History of the Jesuits,” “ Japan 
and her People,” &c. 2 vols. &vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. By the Author 


of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: 


CIS. 2 vols. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 
JEON. 2 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS: a 
Novel. By the COUNTESS VON BOTHMER..73 vols. 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Novel. 
H. HARWOOD. 3 vols. 


THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. By Mrs. 
WHEELEY. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE By Grrerirn, Author 
of “ Victory Deane.” “ Maude Mainwaring,” &e. 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


a Story. By Francis Fran- 


By B. L. Far- 


By 


Twelve Days’ Sale of the RARE and VALUABLE LIBRARY which 


U ROAR KEITH has been instructed to Sexzt by 
BLIC AUCTION, about the middle of March, the above 
v sluatic LIBRARY, comprising Works in Early English and Scottish 
History and Poetry, Missals, Manuscripts, Black Letter and other 
»oks Printed in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries; Privatel 
Printed, Club, Local, and County Books; High-Class Tlust 
Works in Arts and Natural History, many of them Large Paper Copies; 
Ballads, Songs, and Chap Books; Miscellaneous English and Foreign 
&e., all in the ible condition. 
will be ready Three Weeks previous 
ie. 


DUNCAN KEITH, Auctioneer. 
61, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow, Ist February, 1870. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. — A most im- 
portant Collection of Fac-simile Autographs, Sketches, &c., in 
4 volumes, 2 in folio and 2 in quarto, bound in cloth, published at 41. @&, 
only U.lis.6d. W.GL. ‘AISHER, Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, 
, having just purchased the remainder of this important Work, 
offers it at the above very low price. 


A Catalogue of a very large Collection of Modern 
Books, all quite New, in cloth, &c., at a very great reduction from the 
Published Prices, will be sent gratis on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


ABRIELS’ TEETH PREPARATIONS. 
Gabriels’ Coralite Tooth Paste oe : Price Is. 6d. 
Gabriels’ Royal Tooth Powder ee oe 
Gabriels’ White Gutta- percha — ee 
Gabriels’ Osteo Enamel! Stopping . Se. Od, 
Gabriels’ Odontalgic Essence 5s. Od. 


S80LD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
and by the Manufacturers, 
MESSRS GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 

64, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 

And at Liverpool and Brighton, 

Gabriels’ name—none genuine without it. 
Ask for Gabriels’ Preparations. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable pre 7 in Headache, Sea, or Biles 
Sickness, preventing and curing I , Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
admitted by all users to form the 1 p Aber agreeable, portable, vitalising 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, 3, Holborn Hill, London. 
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